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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


WE continue this week the Illustrations of the 


HARPER’S FERRY INSURRECTION. 


Our large cut representing the important and interesting trial of the 


CHIEF CONSPIRATOR, JOHN BROWN, 


can be relied on for its accuracy, 
BEING TAKEN ON THE SPOT BY OUR OWN SPECIAL ARTIST. | 


The portraits of Judge Parker and the counsel are likewise reliable, | 
being taken at personal interviews by our artist. The Jury were | 
sketched as they sat, by the same hand, and were pronounced ad- 
mirable likenesses by their friends. The picture of Brown return- 
ing to prison after receiving sentence of death is also strictly exact, 
and cannot fail to be deeply interesting. 

We may as well state that, on the first news of the outbreak, we 
mmediately 


yr ih 


lois 


; DESPATGHED TWO ARTISTS 
and a 
SePBcriAk iREPrOoRTEF 


to the scene, and that 
THEY STILL REMAIN THERE 
to furnish us with every incident of interest. 


BOGUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A paper facetiously called a Journal of Civilization has been foist- 
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ing upon the public a series of fancy pictures of scenes at Harper’s | CANNON PLANTED OUTSIDB THE COURT-HOUSE DURING THE TRIAL. 
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HARPER'S FERRY INSURREOTION—OSSAWATTAMIE BROWN ON HIS WAY FROM THE COURT TO, HIS PRISON, AFTER HEARING SENTENCE OF 
MADR ON THR sPoT.—seE PAGE 378, 
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Ferry. It coolly states that the fancy sketch of “Governor Wise 
examining Brown” is from a sketch on the spot by Porte Crayon 
This is a sheer fabrication, for with the exception of the officials, no 
outsiders were present but the Herald reporter and our special 
artist. 

This statement, however, agrees with the whole course of that 
picture paper, which places at its head another deliberate romance 
in regard to its circulation, which it over-rates preposterously, a 
fact known well to news agents, advertisers and ourselves. 

It is conceded by every competent authority, that Frank Lesie’s 


is the 
ONLY ILLUSTRATED PAPER 


WHICH FAITHFULLY AND PROMPTLY DEPICTS THE INCIDENTS OF THE 
Times ; and the faith in our immense, bona-fide circulation is evi- 
denced by an influx of advertisements 20 great, that we are fre- 
quently compelled to leave out Two PAGES OF THIS MATTER. 

This “ Journal of Demoralization,” for its want of truth renders 
the change of name imperative, is very humorous without intending 
it. One picture represents—so says the caption—“ Brown, his son 
and another of the outlaws awaiting examination.’ Now, Brown's 
son was dead, and therefore likely to wait a long time for his exam- 
ination. Brown is certainly there in an unimaginable attitude, bat 
of the third outlaw nothing is to be seen but his boots, which are 
supposed to be anxiously awaiting cross-questioning! Of snch 
character are the general cuts in this picture paper. No reliance 
can be placed upon any of them, if we except the countless trans- 
fers from the English papers, which are used without credit. 

Our Illustrations of the Harper’s Ferry Insurrection this week are 
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DEATH PRONOUNCED UPON HIM,—-FROM A SKETON BY OUR SPRCIAL ART SD 
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from sketches taken on the spot by the second artist which we have 
despatched from our establishment. 

We only illustrate actual scenes, either photographed expressly 
for us, or drawn from life by our corps of artists, and this truthful- 
ness alone has frequently run our paper up to a circulation of 
nearly one hundred and fifty thousand. 

The public cannot be hoodwinked by the fabulous statements of 
the greatest literary pirates of the age. 


DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 


An Admirable Dodge.—John Brady, alias Pigeey, was sent to the City 
Prison to await trial for the commission of a burglary. While in the van on 
the way from the Police Court to the Tombs, he induced Francis Brady, who 
was sentenced tor ten days as a penalty for having been drunk and disorderly, 
to assume the name and character of ) From Brady, the burglar, while the latter 
was to answer to the name and for the crime of Francis Brady, the drunkard. 
This ingeniously concocted plan was carried out at the City Prison, the burglar 
being duly ticketed for ten days confinement as a drunkard, and his fellow piot- 
ter going into a cell until it should be time to convey him to the Court of Gene- 
ral Sessions to answer for the burglary. At the expiration of the drunkard’s 
teem John Brady was discharged, and the ruse was only discovered when Fran- 
eis Brady, the obliging friend, was arraigned before the City Judge. The sur- 
prise of the witnesses in the burglary case was overwhelming when they saw 
the man against whom they were to testify, and as they could not identify him 
he was liberated. On Tuesday night, November 1, the ingenious young bur- 
giar was arrested by officers Bigland and Wilson, of the Eleventh Ward, while 
me was running to a fire in Seventeenth street, and the story of his escape be- 
came known, despite the attempts to suppress it. The prisoner was recom- 
mitted to the Tombs. 

Sport for both Sexes.—The young people of Troy have formed a skat- 
ing club for winter amusement. Ladies are acmitted upon the proposal of the 
male members, each one of whom constitutes himself instructor, if need be, of 
the lady proposed. 

Severe.—Prentice advises a stupid editor out West to marry the double- 
headed girl now being exhibited about the country, so that he and his wife may 
have two heads between them. 


Small by Degrees.—A newspaper has been started in New London called 
the Herald, and devoted to the interests of a bowling saloon. 


The Size of » Leg.—In Worcester, Massachusetts, recently, in a law 
suit, a plump female witness was asked by the counsel at what time the cars 
her house on a certain day. She replied that she began knitting that 
afternoen at three o’clock, and had knit twice around the leg of a stocking be- 
fore the train passed. Of course the counsel next asked how long *it would take 
to knit twice around. The judge remarked that the time would depend on the 
size of the stocking leg. The lady naively replied that the stocking was for 
herself, and the judge and counsel could exercise their judgment and guess as 
to the size and time required. The answer brought down the beouch, bar, jary 
and citizens generally, who were present 


Murder in Jersey City.—About midnight on the 21 instant the in- 
mates of a tenement house in Newark avenue, near S!xth street, were aroused 
by hearing a heavy fall in the hallway below. Upon going down to ascertain 
the cause, they found a tunnel man, named James Sullivan, lying insensible in 
a pool of blood. Drs. Senderling and Quidor were called in, and upon examina- 
tion, found eight knife wounds upon the body and bead. Two of the wounds 
were in the region of the heart, one of which is supposed to have penetrated 
the lungs, and will probably prove fatal. As far as can be ascertained, the in- 
jured man and a negro named Elijah Jones, were on intimate terms with a 
white girl who was in the habit of resorting to the tenement houses known as 
Dateh Bow. 

fhe two men happened to meet there, and became engaged in a quarrel in 
reference to the girl, who was also present. They afterwards met in the street 
when the quarrel was resumed aad a desperate fight took place, during which 
Sullivan received the stabs. The colored man, Jones, made his escape, leaving 
behind his hat, and it is supposed had gone on beard a coasting schooner lying 
at Brooklyn, upon which he is employed. A warrant was issued for his arrest 
and officers were in pursuit of bim. Coroner Morris proceeded to take Sullivan’s 
deposition, but found him in too critical a condition for that purpose. 


Warren Leland at it again, in conjunction with the City 
Guard.—At what? the readerasks. Is he mixed up with another bank, and 
suffering from the blackmailers? Not at all; he now confines himeelf to a 
more congenial sphere, and as ‘‘ mine host’ of the Metropolitan, gets up din- 
ners which are regarded as immense by those who bave been there. Last 
week, on Wednesday. Compapy C. (Gity Guard) Ninth regiment, under the 
command of Colonel Van Buren, paraded out of compliment to their new com- 
mander, Captain Mansfield Lowell. Walking is hungry work we have found, 
so did Company C. Accordingly, after the parade, they marched up to the 
Metropolitan te dinner. Mr. Leland had been warned of their coming, and 
had the table laid fortwo hundred. Thetwo hundred, of whom thirty were 
honorary members of the company, and thirty invited guests, entered the din- 
ing-room. It is said that at sight of that table the oldest gastronomers were 
moved to tears of delight. * * . s * Over the rest we draw a 
judicious veil. 

The New World.—This beautiful but unfortunate “ World’’ has drifted 
nearer to the Jersey shore. The boom derrick was towed down to this city 
last week, having on board the boilers, walking beam, and other portions of 
machinery recovered from the wreck. There has been no explanation given of 
the strange conduct of the captain and officers on the late oceasion. 


More Railway Murders.—An excursion train of thirteen cars, bound 
from Fond du Lac for Chicago, ran off the track of the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad on the Ist inst., at Johnson creek, eight miles south of Whites- 
town, Wisconsin. Bight were killed, and a number badly wounded. 
So far as allof the wounded were residents of Fond du Lac. The 
accident was caused by a train running into an ox, at least so says the tele- 
graph. It would seem from this that very slight obstruction would throw a 
train off the track. More care ought to be taken in keeping the rails secure 
from the intrusion of such foreign elements as suicides and stray cattle. 

The Baltimore Electt The M tal City has already a pretty 
ble bad reputation for outrages of every description, morefespecially 

itieal rowdyism. In this particular it far exceeds New York; but we ques- 
tion if even timore has not outdone herself in the last election. There a 

2 of Terror was inaugurated. Bands of desperadoes took possession of the 
pe! and held undisputed p jon all day, only suffering-those to vote who 

lo to their party. 

In First Ward, Edward Cockey was badly stabbed with awls, and several 
persons apy! beaten. About half-past ten o'clock a man named Kelly 
started up the hill to the polls, and, when about a hundred yards distant, he 
was by five one of whom dealt him a blow which felled him to 
the ground. He instantly regained his feet, and, drawing a revolver, pursued 
and fired six shots at his assailants and threw his pistol aiter them. 

In the Third Ward, Mr. Henry Herring, jun., lumber inspector, No. 82 Bond 
street, went in behind the barricade to vote, and, being pressed and jammed 
by the he staggered outside and fell dead. The physicians who were 
called say the ceath was the result of apoplexy. A man named Dan. 
Crothers was badly beaten about eleven o'clock. 

In the Fourteenth Ward there was a scene of carnage, which began about 
half-past nine o’elock. At that time there was a rush at the polls, when a man 

James Johnson, alias Sonny White, with stabbing him with an awl, 
and drew « pistel and sbot him. The ball penetrated the orbit of 
the left eye lodged in the skull, and little above and back of the left ear. 
Ths eee gene ee ee Sa shots were fired. Mr. Henry Starr 

left one of which passed through the limb and 
the other was embedded about two inches below where the first struck, and 
which was subsequently taken out by Dr. Baxley. Mr. Stiles, a young man 
residing on South Howard street, received two batis in the left arm, near the 
shoulder, one of which crushed the bone and pessed entirely through. The 
other crushed the bone and embedded itself in the limb. He also received a 
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ball in the right leg, just below the knee, which severed a blood vessel of con- 
siderable size, ng a large flow of blood, and infiltrated the soft tissues of 
the limb. 


In the other wards tho enme murderous game was played. Mr. Kyle was 
shot dead _ be voted ce ay mem ticket, and other similar acts were 
perpetrated. strong arm w must make an example of these men; 
and if they have not the power, they should try the effect of disfranchising the 


Governor Wise.—A writer in the Charleston Courier praises Gov. Wise 
as one of the hardest working men of the age, and rays: One of his schemes is 
a novel one. When negroes are convictes of crimes, instead of sending them 
away and making as he remarked to me, a Botany Bay of South Carolina and 
he buys them for the State and puts them to work on railronds and 

He says the worked well, and the negroes worked 
weil in the railroad is. The is not insensible, too, of the ornate, 
as well as the useful, and devotes himself to improving the capitol grounds, 

verv beautiful, employing the white penitentiary convicis, with a 
soldier im fusl 


with a musket, s'andcing guard over them, and ready to 
er at them if attempted to escape. 
ore is much of the fine old Virginia gentleman in Wise, for when Miss 
no Childs, the poetess of Boston, wrote, charging him to deliver a message 
to by t 


BO means pli y to himself, he faithfully performed 





Lovers.—In New Jersey the other day, a young couple while 
courting by the fire fell asleep. While asleep, the young lady’s dress took 
fire. As soon as they awoke, the young man made every exertion to extingu ish 
the fire, but without success. The young girl rushed out of the door enveioped 
ina sheet of which continued to burn until her clothing was all con- 
sumed. She lived only a few hours afterwards. The young man will probably 
be crippled in the bands for life. 

California.—The California Weekly Nec: «ates that, in anewer to a letter 
embodying a wish that a Senatorial appointment may be made, in order that 
some person from this State may announce in © Mr. Broderick’s death, 


and pay a suitable tribute to his memory, Governor Weller replies as follows 
“ My present impression is, that the public interest will not suffer if I leave 


the whole matter with the Legislature. As the next session will bea long one, 
very little, if any business ot importance will be transacted before the month 
of February. If Mr. Brocerick’s death be not previously announced, I have no 
doubt the Legislature wil! elect 6 Senator who can and will make the announce- 
ment in fit and appropriate terms.’’ 

Wife Murders.—Jobn P. Warren, who murdered his wife some months 
ago in Wilmington, Connecticut, and shortly afterward walked away from Tol- 
land jail in broad daylight, without hindrance, was, on Wednesday night, re- 
captured by Sheriff Foster, of Stafford, who ‘‘dug him out” from under his 
father’s barn in Mansfield. 

Wife murder is becoming more and more an institution of modern times. 
Smethurst, in London; Stephens, in New York and Coles, in Newark, have 
been charged with this atrocious crime. The two former bave been tried au 
convicted—the latter has escaped, on the absurd plea that the greater criminal, 
Dr. Wickham, has escaped; but surely the husband that connives is worse than 
the physician who proposes and scientifically carries out the diabolical design. 


A Nigger Bombastes.—Niggers are excellent whitewashers and waiters, 
but they have too much common sense to be heroes; hence the laudable indif- 
ference they displayed at Harper’s Ferry. Had they, however, the soul of 
such a man as the v. Sellah Martin, who is facetiously called the Lion of 
the West, things would be different. He preached at a little chapel of darkeys 
last week, and said : 

“T do not hesitate to say that, if I were placed in a favorable position, that 
is where I saw chances of success, I would da what John Brown has done, so 
help me God! Ido not say this for the purpose of making myself a hero, be: 
cause those who speak loudest frequently run fastest. But I say, if the liber- 
ation of the slaves can be brought about by the sun of peace and the efful- 
gence of its light, then, in the name of God, let that aun shine forth. But if 
it can only be done by the bloody sword and the leaden ball, then I say let re- 
volution raise its head, and let fire and eword devastate the land. At any 
rate, let the colored man be free. I have seen him scorned at the seat of jus- 
tice; I have seen him made the sport of the politician; I have seen him denied 
his rights in every position of life, and it is time for every colored man to emu- 
late the example of the heroic John Brown for the weltare of his people. In 
fact, if 1 had the tongue of Gabriel, I should say, ‘ Brethren, let us arise and 
liberate John Brown.’”’ (Tremendous cheers.) 


~ 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

The Steamship Great Eastern.—The directors of the Great Eastern 
held a meeting on board, on the 19th ult., and it is authoritatively announced 
that the departure of the vessel has been postponed sine dic, and orders given 
that all passage money received be returned. No time will be fixed for the 
transatlantic voyage until oom progress bas been made in fitting out the ship 
in thorough seagoing completeness; and according to some authorities there is 
no likelihood of the voyage my ey before next spring. The ship would 
remain at Holyhead about ten days longer, and then go to Southampton, to 
complete her fittings; after which a trip to Lisbon is spoken of. It is stated 
that, in her present condition, the directors will not accept the ship frora Mr. 


Bcott Russell. 
FRANCE. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Herald continues to point out the 
immense naval armaments in progress, particularly at Toulon, where no less 
than twenty-two large ships are being constructed. 

The Bourse was dull and declining. The Rentes ciosed heavy on the 2ist at 
69f. 45c. 

The projected Chinese expedition had been discussed in the Council of Minis- 
ters. It was proposed to despatch 18,000 men, but nothing definite was arrived 
at. The troops would not leave before the end of the year. 


ITALY: 

Marshal Vaillant/is reported to have written to Napoleon, suggestirg the oc- 
cupation of the Duchies by French troops to prevent civil war breaking out. 

The Neapolitan army on the Roman frontier was increasing. 

It was rumored that troops had Janded at Ancona. 

Considerable excitement prevailed in Piedmont on account of the conditions 
of the Zurich treaty, The King of Sardinia, in receiving a deputation from the 
municipality of Genca, reiterated his intention to defend the cause of Italian 
independence to the utmost of his power. He expressed the hope that the 
wishes of Italy would be granted. 

It was reported at Turin that in consequence of Neapolitan war ships having 
been signalied in a hostile attitude off the coast of the a, & Piedmontese 

ordered round into the Adriatic. 

It was expected that the effective h of the new Sardinian army wil! 
be 100,000, exclusive of the rifle corps and military marine. In addition there 
will be throughout the kingdom about 60,000 national guards. 

Financial in Naples are represented as critical, and a loan of £6,000, 000 


was spoken of. 
THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 


A Zarich te’ m of the 18th says: ‘The priacipal points of the treaty of 
peace between France and Austria, signed by the Plenipotentiaries, but not 
yet ratified by the two Governments, are as follows : 

Austria gives up Lombardy, except Mantua and Peschiera, and as far as the 
frontier line fixed by special commission to France, who transfers it to Pied- 
mont. Pensions acquired in Lombardy are to be paid by the new Government. 
Piedmont is to pay Austria 40,000,000 florins and be responsible for three-fifths 
of the debt of Monte Lombardo-Venitia, making the dept in all transferred to 
Sardinia, 250,000,000 francs. The two contracting powers will unite their 
efforts in order that reform in the administration should be carried out by the 
Pope. The rights of the Dukes of Tuscany, Modena and Parma are expressly 
reserved to the two Emperors, who will assist with all their power in the forma- 
tion of a Confederation of all the States of Italy. Venetia, under Austrian 
rule, is to form part of the Confederation. Ratifications will be exchanged at 
Zarich within fifteen days. It will be seen trom the above that the treaty is 
merely an amplification of the Villafranca sgreement. 

A Zarich telegram of the 21st announces that Count Colloredo was that morn- 
ing attacked with lexy. Four physicians were attending him, but there 
were little hopes of his recovery. 

The policy of England in taking part in the Congress was being canvassed by 
the press, and generally the arguments were against it. The London Times 
and Herald are both averse to England joining any European Congress on 
Italian affairs. 

The London Post, Lord Palmerston’s organ, asserts that it were an idle 
trifling with the influence of England and the hopes of Italy, to expect any 
English statesman at all worthy of the name would hazard his own reputa- 
tion and the national honor entrusted to his care, by entering a Congress of 
which the basis may be the execution of the Zurich treaty. 

The eame journal, in another editorial, regards the Italian complications as 
voy serious, and the position of Napoleon as extremely embarrassing. He 

as en 
Italian liberty, while power and Italian liberty are in open warfare. It 
is almost certain that oy ae will be attacked by the fapal troops. It 
is also certain that at the first menace of armed intervention in the Duchies 
wi them every vestige of Papal rule. 
f Austria would be anticipated. 
Would the Roman 
question then assume. The Post concludes by saying that English statesmen 
will make ten Europe. 
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We learn from the Washington Cvnstitution that ‘‘ during the brief period of 
; United States vessels, aie on porto Hako 
oi an aggregate of 

yo . were whalerr, laden, or partly laden, with 
pplies, provisions atin on a 

ving called for sui perhaps, 
in some instances, for the of gaining practical information in regarc to 
of the a =e After remaining 

i two or three weeks to most of them bound on a 
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» measuring 275 
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tons, the other a Turner of that 

place, of 131 tons, and both laden with general leared for the 
moor River which American enterprise, aided by the liberal and en- 
lightened policy of is already achieving great commercial! triumphs.’’ 





THE STORY OF AN OLD UNLUCKY HOUSE. 
PART THE FOURTH.—TWENTY YEARS. 


Twenty years, which had not failed to bring changes to the brother 
at home and to his danghter, had not forgotten the brother in atrees 
land, ner the wife he had chosen from among a strange people. Of 
the ro 4 William Neville with the Indian girl, Araza, one 
child was the issue, a son, remarkable for his beauty and his intelli- 
gence. Other occurrences had varied the life of the little family 
circle, for the old chief and his remaining children unmarried 
followed with the Nevilles. Two reasons conspired towards this re- 
sult: one, the encroachments of the civilized man, through which the 
aborigines of the country were driven still farther from their native 
domain; the other, the mutual desire of father and children not to 
be separated. It would have been obvious to any deep seeing 
person that these latter changes had brought unhappiness to the 
Indian chief and his offspring. Although i ir new sphere much 
richer than they could ever have expected ® be in their old, and 
in the enjoyment of a comparative rank, having the additional 
satisfaction of seeing Neville an honored adviser of those in power, 
there yet seemed to something wanting to bring back that full 
flood of happiness to their hearts, and that full brightness to their 
eyes, whic fad not always been missed. 

But so far as Araza was concerned, a fear, unknown to her father, 
and having small regard, as all his unhappiness had, to change of 
yosition and transfer from savage to civilized life, was strong in 
= Its first intimation had been given so long a time since as the 
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day of her marriage. Wandering with her husband by the sea 
shore, she had noticed the intense look he cast over the great 
waters, and, with all a woman’s exquisite instinct, had surmised the 
feeling which had dictated that glance. Home! That had been the 
thought of her husband ; his home, thousands of miles away, which 
he could not see, and never might, but which he, confessing to the 
same feelings that bound her to her native land, might one day own 
an insurmountable desire to revisit. This fear or apprehension be- 
came the one troubie of the beautiful Mndian’s life; although showing 
no sign, it was, nevertheless, as poizmant as it could have been, had 
it been illustrated by every physical token. It came and went at 
intervals, but the birth of a child, a son, was the means of shorten- 
ing those intervals in exact proportion to the increased intensity of 
the feeling, while it held Araza under its influence. The old chief 
did net survive many years his removal to the haunts of civilization, 
He died calmly, and was lamented by his children, all of whom, 
excepting Araza, dropped off gradually after him. These depriva- 
tions tended to the greater disquietude of Neville’s wife, and often 
was her eye fixed upon the glowing face of her boy, and often the 
big tears stole down her cheek when alone. 

The younger Neville, named Ferdinand, had already commenced 
his schooling. As an infant he had been received into the bosom of 
the church, of which the family owning the old house had been 
members for many generations, and to which the dead chief and all 
his relatives had been converted. An ecclesiastic,in whom William 
Neville reposed extreme confidence, had the superintendence of the 
boy, whose pregress was certainly all that could be desired. 

Until the youth had attained the age of fourteen, the fears we have 
already spoken of as having disturbed his mother’s mind continued, 
but thenceforth, for a season, at least, they lessened in intensity and 
frequency of recurrence. She had conceived the probabilities to 
be that her offspring, if really separated from her, would be sent 
away, either prior to or at tlie age indicated. When she saw this was 
not to be the case her heart took courage, and her beauty, which 
had somewhat waned, through years and anxiety, seemed to come 
back to her in all its original brightness. 

But her cheek was destined to pale once more, and her eyes to be 
dimmed by shadows that had formerly been familiar to it. 

It was precisely just suck a night as that which found William 
Neville and Araza bridegroom and bride, as balmy and as beautiful, 
although the scene was changed; and instead of the lovers’ steps 
being near the water’s edge, their track was in a garden attached 
to a splendid mansion in the suburb of a city, not long since built 
upon a foundation of supposed gold. 

Viewed beneath the leht of the beautiful silver moon, hanging, 
it so seemed, in that clear Indian sky, the aspect of Neville and 
Araza showed but little change, considering more than a score of 
years had passed since the day of their marriage. The better and 
purer passions of the heart, we have often heard it said, preserve 
personal beauty for a long time, operating as preventives to wrinkles 
and gray hairs; and in continuing the youth of soul, also continue 
that of the body. We believe there is much truth in the saying; at 
least the aspect presented by William Neville and his bride, at an 
epoch of life which, in most people, shows tokens of approaching 
age, might have been accepted as an argument in favor of the 
hypothesis. 

The husband spoke to his wife. 

‘IT have been thinking for some time, dear Araza, of the change 
it will be necessary for us to make shortly.” 

“ Change, my husband! What mean you?” 

“ Listen, dearest,” William pursued, putting his arm around the 
waist of his wife, and drawing her closer to his bosom. “ In the 
the first place, Araza, you are aware of the peculiar tenure under 
which my brother owns the family estate athome. We are twins, 
aud in boyhood he saved my life at the imminent peril of his own, 
in remembrance of which my right was waived. The broad lands of 
which my fathers were lords for so many ages are my brother's 
during my lifetime—no longer; then our son’s; for the law of 
the land whence I come is more just in the care of private domain 
than it once was in that of the kingdom itself. It will not allow 
a parent to cancel the right of his child. My brother hasa daughter, 
and in view of the intense affection that has ever existed be- 
tween us, and the retainment of the lands in our family name to the 
latest generation, I have been thinking of a marriage between the 
young people. Agnes, my niece, I hear, is a good, amiable girl, 
very beautiful; and Ferdinand, too, is a noble youth, and——”’ 

‘‘ Beautiful, very beautiful !” interrupted Araza, with all a mother’s 
pride and joy. 

* But I do not wish,” continued the husband, “ that any marriage 
should take place if it cannot be founded on those feelings ef mutual 
love, without which all marriage is sin and misery. I would have 
our son and niece know each other—to become attached, if they 
can, and if they cannot, to separate and seek elsewhere for part 
ners. 

“It is well,” acquiesced Araza, bowing her head in graceful sub- 
mission, although it would have been difficult to determine her true 
feelings, whether they were of pleasure or regret. 

“I have other reasons for wishing Ferdinand to visit Europe. 
Go where he may, he will bear letters that cannot fail to be of 
service—that must aid in placing him on the road to official ele- 
vation in the country where it is his future destiny to reside, whither 
it will be best for us to wend our way also——” 

“Then we shall not be parted!” gasped Araza. “I shall still be 
with my son.” 

“Certainly,” replied William; and a peculiarly bright glow 
spread all over the face of his wife, which, however, was somewhat 
tempered by his remaining words, 

“ Yes, Araza, we shall still be with our son, although a brief 
interval must elapse ere we take our departure. Ferdinand I intend 
to despatch in afew days; it may be three months ere we leave. 
By the last ship I sent out intelligence of my wishes to my brother. 
Doubtless they will be welcomed by him.” 

** Most likely,’’ was the calm response of Araza. 

The youth respecting whom this conversation had been held 
claims a description at our hands. 

Ferdinand Neville was a rare specimen of physical beauty and 
mental worth. Tall for his years, his figure united all the fall and 
graceful outline characteristic 6f his father at the same age, with 
the strength and suppleness of the race whence his blood was de- 
rived on his mother’sside. In complexion he was more like Araza’s 
people than his father’s; in his eyes and hair, too, both of a color 
and richness seldom seen away from a tropical clime. But in his 
other features, in the conformation of his face, and above all, in the 
benignant smile that ever and anon flitted over it, the father stood 
confessed in the son. 

In mind he was also a singular unison of his parents; with all a 
true woman’s charity of intent and scope of sympathy—valorous, 
patient, constant. Contemplating such a study, it might have been 
said that the ideals of the two hemispheres had met in Ferdinand 
Neville. All his mother’s people might have been proud to claim 
him as theirs. The same with his father’s, who ‘would also have 
been exulted in calling him their own. 

The youth received timely intimation of the changes proposed to 
take place. His father omitted only one particular, the desire he 
felt for his son’s union with his niece. That union, if ever it was to 
occur, William Neville had determined should be one be of pure 
attachment, unforced either one way or the other. On receiving the 
information of his travels, Ferdinand could not well disguise his joy. 
To tell the truth he had long nursed an ardent desire to visit the 
land of his fathers, although that desire, like his mother’s, against 
it, had remained unspoken. He had been a constant listener to 
tales of the old land across the ocean—to tales in which his family 
had borne a conspicuous part—of the old house, too, in which so 
many of them had been born and died, and which, if he lived, he 
knew must be his. Meanwhile, his attachment to his mother and her 
people had been deep-seated, althongh not exactly of that nature as 
to inspire him with the objections towards leaving ‘“‘ home,” which 
had often troubled Araza’s heart. 

At length the day came for Ferdinand’s departure. He sailed 
with the same captain his father had when he emigrated to the new 
land, although not in the same ship, as the gallant Cortez, after 
thirty years on the water, had been so battered and injured in her 
last voyage as to be no longer available to her old purposes 
Transformed into a hospital ship, she did duty at the port whence 
she had sailed with Captain Drake and William Neville over twenty 
years ago. 

“The father from the eastern to the western, the son from the 
western to the eastern land,” remarked the bloff seaman, stovter 
and more gray than when we last saw him, but yet a picture of 
robust health, and apparently destined to live up to his hundredth 
year. “ Well, sach is the way of the world.” 

Many and fond were the adieus exchanged by the departing youth 
and his friends on shore, and hearty the mutual cheer that followed 
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the weighing of the anchor. It was afternoon when the sails were 
unfurled to the wind, but evening before two persons who had ac- 
companied Ferdinand to the barque, returned from the sands. 
Father and mother watched that barque narrowly—he, until its 
shadowy form melted quite away with the setting sun; she, in her 
heart, long after it had been lost to the eye. Farther, farther off, 
over the track of waters, he by her side had come, many years ago, 
to woo, to win and to possess her—over the great track that symbo- 
lises eternity, and whose horizon is too often the dividing line of 
life and death with those who are sailing on the sea and those who 
are watching en the firm land. 

It is only proper that we should shift the scene, and return to the 
brother, Hasting Neville. We left him in cempany with the Count 
Alexis, we return toe him in the same. 

But something is to be said beforehand. 

Hasting Neville had found the foreign noble a friend in the con- 
venient acceptation of the word, and in his society felt an old pen- 
chant for gaming come back to him in two-fold force. He had played 
with the Frenchman constantly, at first to his own gain, but latterly 
to his great loss. This consideration might have caused him im- 
mense trouble, had Alexis been less ready than he was in his offers 
of assistance—for the time had long gone by for the aged money- 
lender, Reuben Mathias, to be of the slightest use te Hastings, who 
had mortgaged or otherwise disposed of to him all that the law 
allowed him to barter. Yet, though a gamester, Neville was not a 
man devoid of honor, and could not contemplate the obligation he 
was under to the Count with any feelings save those of regret and 
humiliation. But how was he to repay Alexis? He often asked 
himself the question, to which the only possible reply was by means 
of a new turn at the table in his (Hastings’) favor. To hope for 
that, however, was to hope for the realization of the wildest chimera. 
Thoughts of this complexion would pass hurriedly through his brain, 
sometimes to his distraction, at others to be gratified by a sugges- 
tion the old Jew in the city had originated. The Count Alexis and 
Agnes! Did not escape offer there? 

Hastings Neville and the Frenchman were once more together 
we say, not at the former’s house, but at a place of common sojourn 
in the capital. They had retired to a small private room, apart 
from interruption, and were seated vis-a-vis at a table occupying 
the intervening space. It was plentifully supplied with bottles of 
liquor, and tall spiral glasses to drink from. 

Time and anxiety hud told their tale on the brow and the bent 
form of Hastings Neville. It was different with his companion, who 
seemed as though proof against disturbance of any kind, and whose 
manners were wonderfully cool and collected. It was also notice- 
able, that while the elder man quaffed wine abundantly, the younger 
took it sparingly, and that while the former was loquacious, the 
latter was * no means extravagant in the number or loud tone of 
his words. We may premise that the Count had “ accommodated ”’ 
his friend with a heavy loan, to enable him to meet the chances of 
the table that night. The act of liberality could not well be passed 
over in silence. 

“How much I am indebted to you, Alexis! How great cause 
have I to be grateful for the accident that brought us together. Yet, 
perhaps not so, for how shall I ever be able to repay you ; by what 
means seek to evince my gratitude?” 

“Pshaw! it is not worth mention,” replied the Count. “ Ours 
you know, is an old friendship, commenced in my dear father’s life- 
time, and in the lifetime of one who, I know, was very precious to 
you; an acquaintance, Neville, resumed at such a distance, and 
after so long an interval as though providentially !” 

“ Just so,’ coincided Hastings ; and he quaffed from the cup on 
which the eye of Alexis, often fixing on his, had fallen, as though to 
indicate the libation. “ But to the money I owe you. Would 
Neville Manor, unencumbered, were really mine, that | might make 
you perpetual lord of it! That at least would cheer me.” 

“Never speak of such a trifle,’ was the response of the Count. 
** Neville Manor—pshaw! not that, but something that it contains, 
would be an acceptable guerdon to me.” 

‘‘My daughter,” Neville half ejaculated, then continued more 
coherently: ‘“‘ Ah! Agnes is a sweet girl, good and beantiful—be- 
loved, too; the cheapest comfort of my life since I lost her mother. 
I have only a single care for her—in the case of marriage. Heaven 
send her selection of a husband may be a prudent one, and her 
life as a wife, happy, and much longer than her poor mother’s 


was. 

“To that, I say amen,” responded the Count. 

“Poor Agnes! I know, or firmly believe her heart to be unoccu- 
pied as yet. But how long will it remain so? that is the question. 
And when it does choose, who will be its choice? That is another 
question; and both—both are very difficult te answer.” 

“* Perhaps not so difficult,’ commenced Alexis, “ as to determine 
whether she has inspired the true passion in a lover as yet, or who 
that lover really is.’ 

* Aye,”’ concerted Neville, “I have frequently thought of that, 
though only to my own bewilderment; as among the many gallants 
with whom I am acquainted I cannot name one who, so far as I have 
seen or so far as 1 am able to judge, has cast the eye of desire on 
Agnes.” 

“Then you would have no special objection to a son-in-law,” 
partly asked and partly insinuated the Frenchman. 

“None,” replied the father. In view of my growing infirmities 
and the general uncertainties of life, I should rather rejoice in find- 
ing such a connection as you name.” 

‘* His qualifications ? Wealth, of course; as, whatever poets may 
say to the contrary, wealth is yet a sovereign necessity.” 

s Yes.” 

“Person? It would be difficult to find in man so rare a specimen 
of physical beauty as we see presented in Agnes Neville. Perhaps, 
comeliness in a lesser degree might be accepted.” 

“* Yes.” 

‘Then as to age? Let me see. Agnes is twenty. That is too 
youthful for a husband. Might nota bridegroom a little more ma- 
ture be preferable ?” 

“* Yes.” 

“Come, Neville,” said Alexis; and his eye fell once more from 
his companion’s face to the liquor before him, of which, Hastings, 
apparently under the spell of fascination, quaffed copiously, “come, 
Neville; I have a bargain to strike with you. Listen.’ 

“JT attend!” 

“ The heart of your daughter may be, as you have hinted, pre- 
occupied or not; with yourself, I think it is not. But at the same 
time, I know there is one who has looked towards Agnes Neville 
with the feelings of alover. He is rich; I cannot say very comely 
nor very young, but still he isa man who could make such a husband 
as you weuld not object to. In short, myself!’ 

“You!” exclaimed the father, in extreme surprise. 

“Even I,” returned the Count, perfectly unmoved. “ Listen 
farther,” he continued. ‘I love your daughter, but do not wish to 
purchase her as I would a piece of household furniture—not I. Yet, 
thisyperhaps, I may propose: that, if you please to do so, you may 
plead my cause to the fair Agnes. Should success crown your en- 
deavors, you will favor me by forgetting the debts which, under any 
circumstances I would not accept in return, and confer a still greater 
obligation by receiving from my hands such sums as you may, from 
time to time, require.” 

Neville’s heart jumped at the proposition. Its mere utterance 
served to open a long train of reflection never yet definite, and soon 
receiving the light that had been withheld so long. Only one reply 
could be given. It was a ready “ Yes;” and the father’s heart and 
hand went along with the words. 

That night the gaming table was resorted to, as usual, but not as 
usual. Hastings Neville found himself the wimer of a considerable 
amount of money. On parting with Alexis, there was the same vor- 
diality of manner that had marked the interview of the gentlemen 
in the day time, and a special appointment that they should meet 
on the morrow, when the state of Agnes Neville’s heart would be 
revealed. 

That morning came, and brought unexpected tidings to Hastings. 
The letter sent by his brother from his far away home was delivered 
into the hand of him for whom it was intended, and opened, re- 
vealed the entire plans of William. He informed his relative of all 
the voyage of Ferdinand, his visit to the old house, and the desire 
so near the beart of the youth's father, that the cousins should 
marry. Hastings, however, was to extend only an indirect aid in 
the aifair. He would doubtless approve of the marriage as much as 
William did, and look forward to their reunion with feelings joyful 
as those animating the heart of the writer. 

Unfortunate concatenation of events! Had this letter only 
reached its destination twenty-four hours ago, or before Hastings 
and the Count Alexis had met in the city, how different would have 
been the issue! As these thoughts passed through the brain of 
Neville, he could scarce realize his condition, What a duty was 





his to perform that day! on one hand, to apprise his child of the suit 
urged by the Count Alexis; on the other, to prepare her for the 
arrival of her cousin, whom his father desired to see her husband, 
and whom Hastings himself would have been proud to recognize as 
such, but for the compact into which he had been betrayed by his 
necessities! Yet, the ordeal, whatever it might be, he could not, 
he dared not shrink from. He must seek his daughter! — 

It was noon when he prepared to do so. Having ascertained that 
Agnes was alone in her room, he ascended the stairs, more heavy 
of foot and heart than he had ever been when ascending them 
before. After much perplexity, he had resolved to impart the news 
from William ere he touched on the subject of Alexis. His mind 
presented to him various possibilities, as resulting frem the intelli- 
gence he had to communicate; but the predominating impression 
was of exuberant delight on hearing of Ferdinand and her other 
relative’s visit. Associated with this was another impression, al- 
most as strong, of anger and indignation against the Count Alexis 
for his solicitation of a heart that never could be his. 

Heavily, very heavily up those stairs, did Hastings Neville go; his 
feet slow, while his heart beat quick,a whirl in his head, a mist 
before his eyes, and a terrible thirstin his throat; still up those 
stairs, in this condition, until brought to a pause by the sweet voice 
of his daughter, who, seated at her little pianoforte, was warbling a 
simple ballad—tit exponent of a maiden’s heart. 

She sang, and thus wengthe burden of her lay: 

Oh, what is time to those who love, 
But a test to prove their truth? 
The years may pars, the seasons move, 
And age succeed to youth; 
But still, where love is, all is green 
As the world’s own time of spring, 
And the sou! as free as any bird, 
With hope to imp its wing. 


Oh, what is space to those who love, 
But a line which they an span’ 

The constancy they nurse to prove, 
And what they will they can. 

Then neither time nor space is such 
To those who love like I, 

That they should fear or heed it much, 
But rather it defy, 


There comes to me, from o’er the wave, 
A lover feir and true, 

Of generous heart, and nobly born, 
Of whom I ne’er had view— 

Not by mine eyes, though here within 
I hold his image close, 

Giving him all the love that e’er 
In fondest bosom flows. 


And come he when he will, I feel 
That distance and long years 

Will all be cancell’d by the seal 
Of kisges and warm tears. 

Oh come, then come thou unto me— 
Come o’er the Western main, 

And may the golden future be 
The guerdon of the train ! 


“Those words,” exclaimed Hastings Neville, “they sound omi- 
nously for the suit | am here to urge. YetI must go in,” and he 
entered the apartment. 

(To be continued.) 








OUR BILLIARD COLUMN. 
Edited by Michael Phelan. 


Bridgeport, Conn., 28th Oct. 1859. 

Editor of Billiard Column —Sir—We have among us here a reverend indi- 
vidual who is afflicted with a furious anti-billiard mania. He is considerably 
‘¢ down’? on our good people bere, and among them the more respectable and 
enlightened of his own fi because they occasionally pass a pleasant hour in the 
innocent and refining amusement of billiards. Now, I am one of those who believa 
in going to church regularly, and who am behind no one in respect for religion 
alt ministers, but I think that this reverend preacher mistakes his mission 
wonderfully. Innocent recreation is a necessity to every man, and particularly 
so in this almost too “‘ business country’’ of ours; and the man who op it is 
really an enemy to true religion and true morality. And to show the effect 
that this crusade of the reverend gentleman has commenced against a most 
rational, scientific and harmless pastime has preduced on the public and his 
flock, he has been looked upon with suspicion since he commenced. We look 
upon him now as either a hypocrite or a fool, and his floek and the public con- 
tinue to enjoy their amusement like sensible men, and let this anti-billiard 
divine take it out in talking. Yours, J. 8. 

Oar correspondent and the good folks of Bridgeport do right in pa! no 
atteation to a man calling himself a minister of religion, who knows so little 
of what he professes as to try and frighten bis pre from enjoying an inno- 
cent and refining pleasure. He must, indeed, either fool or fanatic. The 
game of billiards is approved and enjoyed by high dignitaries of the church, 
Catholic as well as Protestant. The Spirit of the Times announced, in a late 
issue, that Mr. Phelan nad completed a first class billiard table for one of our 
most distinguished prelates; and the New York Tribune, making the same 
announcement, says that the bishop is a wise man, for billiards is a most 
scientific and admirable amusement. 

BILLIARD Marcu In MitwavkEk —A billiard match for $200 a-side, 1,000 points 
up, between Frank Parker and Jerry Mahoney, took place at Milwaukee, Oct. 
on Parker giving Mahoney 100. Mahoney won, turning the 900th point when 
Parker stood 874. 

Prospecrive Marcu my Caicaco.—The prelim'naries of a billiard match for 

250, between Messrs. Csmpbell and Le Brun, have been settled, end the match 
bas been fixed for the 5th inst., at Metropolitan Hall, Chicago. 


























THIRTEEN £ BOT. 
Made by J. A. 8 , Altoons, Blair County, Pennsylvania 
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CHESS. 


All communicutions and newspapers intended for the'Chess Department should 
be addressed to T Frére, the Chess Editor, Box 14%, N.Y. P. 0. 


PROBLEM No. 217.—By J. D., Portland, Me. White to play and 
compel Black to checkmate in five moves. 
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WHITE BLACK WHITE. BLACK. 

Mr. B. Mr. H. Mr. EB. Mr. H. 
1PtwoQR3 PtoQ4 23 K KttoQ7 RtoQB 
2PtQ4 BtoB4 24 Kt to B 5 (*) Rto Qs 
3 BtoB4 PtoK3 25 KttoKB KRtoQ 
4PteQBb4 P tke P 26 Rto Bd PtoKB4 
56 KttoQB3 PtoQRs 27 Kt tke Kt (/) Q tks Kt 
6PtwK3 PtoQKt4 2 RtoKB PtoK4 
7 KttoKB3 KttoK B3 29 PtoQs RtoKR3 
8PtoQk4(a) PtoKts 30 Q to K (g) Q tks Q 
9 KttoQKt BteQ3 31 K tke Q P tks P 
10 Bto Kt 3 Castles 32 P tke P BtoB? 
11 B tks P PwoQRé 33 Kt to Kt7 RtoQ2 
12 Castles B tks B 34 Kt tks P RtoQR3 
138 RP tks B QKttoQ2 35 Kt to Be R tks RP 
14 QKttoQ2 Kt to Kt 3 36 Kt tke K P RtoK2 
15 RtwB Kt tks B (b) 37 Kt to B6 Rto K 
16 Kt tks Kt Kt to K 5 38 RtksaKtP(h) RtksR 
17 K KttoK5 RtoR3 39 Kt tres R R to Q Kt 
18 P to K B38 (c) Kt tks P 40 Kt toR6 R to Kt 2 
19 RtwoK QtwoR5 41 PtoQKt4() BtoK 
20 PtoQ4 Bto Ki 3 42 KtwB2 KtoB2 
21 QKtwKS BtoR4 (d) 48 KtwKS KtwK2 
22 QwQ2 PtoK B3 44K wQ4(k 


) 
And after many more moves White ultimately gained the victory. 


(a) This well-timed move is certain to recover White’s Pawn, as it cannot be 
——— in the Queen’s Gambit. 

(d) this exchange Black rather strengthens White’s game, as the Q Kt is 
ught into formidable action. 
¢) Evidently an oversight; White might first have played P to K Kt 4. 
d) This is, probably, not Black’s best play; it threatens to take K P with 


eeu that menace White easily averts. 
(e) P to Q 5 also looks a very strong move. 


(ft) Me need is secure and cautious, but we believe could safely have 
moved Kt to Q Kt 7, winning the exchange. 

(g) This move at once reduces the situation to an end game very advan- 
tageous to White. 
wy... White taken this P with Kt, Black in return cou'd have taken Q P 

op. 

(i) BR to Q B looks more decisive play. 

(%) Having a P more, and an excellent position, White’s game is won in its 
nature. 





ANDERSSEN AND LANGE. 


Axovt the commencement of the present year, the well-known Chess author 
and player, Herr Max Lavo, visited the city of Breslau, and the 
games contested by him on tbat vocasion were the following with 
ANDERSSEN. Many parties were played between these two distinguished 

ractitioners, but the total result bas not been made public. Our readers 
owever, will not fa‘l to derive much pleasure and interest from the perusal 
of the two subjeined : 


Game I. 

WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK 

Mr A. Mr. L. Mri A. Mr. L 
LPteKé¢ PtwK4 16 B tks B P (ch) K to K 
2PwKB4 P tks P 17 BtoQ6 (sf) Kttwo RS 
8 KttoK B3 PtoK Kt4 18 PtoQ4 P to Kt 4 (y) 
4PtoKR4 P to Kt 5 19 PtoK Kkt3 Bto Kt? 
5 KttoK 5 KttoK B3 20 BtoK BS Kt to Q 6 (ch) 
6 Kt tke Kt P Kt tke P 21 P tks Kt B tks Kt 
7PtwQ3 Kt to Kt 6 22 B tks B R to Q B (ch) 
8 B tke P y tak he's ah K to Kt Bto kt4 
9 BtoK2 QtoKt5 (oh, 24 Ktto K 4 (h) PtoK BS 
19 Q to Q2 (b) Q tks Q (ch) 25 Bto Kt7 Rto BS 
11 Kt tke Q Kt tks R 26 Bikes R P tks B 
12 KttoB6(ch)(c) K toQ 27 Kt tks P (ch) B tks Kt 
18 Kt tw Qs B to K 2 (d) 28 Rtks B KtwQ2 
14 Castles (Q’s RR) Kt to BT («¢ 29 BteK5 R to K (4) 
1 toB B tks F 30 R te Q6 (ch), and wins. 


(a) This check anly serves to aid White in the speedy development of his 
forces. Bilaek might take the Rook giving up his Queen for ey my 

(6) The best move for White, and ome, we believe, first pied by M. 
Baucher 





¢) Lost time; it 


¢) White is prett 
} Play as Biack 
(e) 


y certain to regain the Rook with a superior position. 

may, at this juncture, the defence is most unsatisfactory. 
were better to play P Q 8, leaving the Kt to be taken at less 
advantage to White. 


(f) Very good play—maintaining his hold upon Black’s cramped tion. 
(g) Probably the best move left to him, in the circumstances, 

attack ingeniously devised by Black is the most likely means to liberate him. 
(h) Mach retter than taking K BP (ch), as he reserves his B for a more 


telling move next time. 


as counter 


(@) ee ear he 0 8, See SS ea, ae k 
moving to K 2, ite plays R to K R 6, winning a piece. 
Game II. 

Wire. BLACK. wintr. BLACK 

Mr. L. Mr. A. Mr. L. Mr. A 
1PwK4 Ptoh4 14 Ktto K6 tks B 
2 KttoK B3 Kt toQB3s 15 Q to R 6 (ch) r toK Kt3 
8 BtoB4 BtoBé 16 Kt tke P P tks Kt 
4PwQkKt4 B tks P 17 Q tks P (ch) K to Q 2 (¢) 
6 PtoQB3 BtoR4 18 Bto B4(f) K to B3 
6PtQ4 P tks P 19 QRwB PtwQ5 
7 Castles KttoK B3(a) 20 QtoKt7 P to Kt 3 (g) 
8 P tK5 PtoQ4 “1 R tke B (ch) P takes K 
9 S@toQKt6(}) KttoK6 22 Qtks Pat B2 (ch) K toQ4 
10 Kt tks P Kt tks P (c) 23 R to Q (ch) K toK 5 
11 Kt tks Kt B tks Kt 24 P to B3 (ch) KtoBa 
12 Kt tks Kt Qt Q2 26 Qt BT mate. 
18 P to K 6 (d) P tks P 


(a) This move, at the present crisis of the defence to the Evans’s Gambit, 
has been so long alternately condemned and advocated, that it in fact now 


reguires a thorough and rig'd analysis. 


(b) Taking Kt with P yields White = most frmidrble ani embarrassing 


attack, and, certainly, has strong 


recommenda! ions. 


many 
y) Anderssen, probably, ventures this move for discoveries’ sake. 
) 


All this is very brillian 
¢) Had Biack moved EK B, 


playing Q R to Kt 


sa, 
ite would have obtained a terrible attack by 


(f) A capital move, threatening mate in two, if Black take the Rook. 

(g) Black appears to have no resource, if he play Q B to Q 2, Whire tates Q 
P with Queen, winning off hand. The termination is beautifully conducted by 
Lange.— London Era. 
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the first stage seen 


The citizens met the stage in a body 


Coach.—A New Concord coach, 
at Downieville, California, arrived there a few weeks since. 


wound up the festivities with a ball in the evening. 


escorted it to the centre of the town, and 
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from sketches taken on the spot by the second artist which we have 
despatched from our establishment. 

We only illustrate actual scenes, either photographed expressly 
for us, or drawn from life by our corps of artists, and this truthful- 
ness alone has frequently run our paper up to a circulation of 
nearly one hundred and fifty thousand. 

The public cannot be hoodwinked by the fabulous statements of 
the greatest literary pirates of the age. 


DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 

An Admirable Dodge.—John Brady, alias Pigsey, was sent to the City 
Prison to await trial for the commission of a burglary. While in the van on 
the way from the Police Court to the Tombs, he induced Francis Brady, who 
was sentenced tor ten days as a penalty for having been drunk and disorderly, 
to assume the name and character of John Brady, the burglar, while the latter 
was to answer to the name and for the crime of Francis Brady, the drunkard. 
This ingeniously concocted plan was carried out at the City Prison, the burglar 
being duly ticketed for ten days confinement as a drunkard, and his fellow piot- 
ter going into a cell until it’should be time to convey him to the Court of Gene- 
ral Sessions to answer for the burglary. At the expiration of the drunkard’s 
teem John Brady was discharged, and the ruse was only discovered when Fran- 
eis Brady, the obliging friend, was arraigned before the City Judge. The sur- 
prise of the witnesses in the burglary case was overwhelming when they saw 
the man against whom they were to testify, and as they could not identify him 
he was liberated. On Tuesday night, November 1, the ingenious young bur- 
giar was arrested by officers Bigland and Wilson, of the Eleventh Ward, while 
B® was running to « fire in Seventeenth street, and the story of his escape be- 
came known, despite the attempts to suppress it. The prisoner was recom- 
mitted to the Tombs. 

Sport for both Sexes.—The young people of Troy have formed a skat- 
ing club for winter amusement. Ladies are admitted upon the proposal of the 
male members, each one of whom constitutes himself instructor, if need be, of 
the lady proposed. 

Severe.—Prentice advises a stupid editor out West to marry the double- 
headed girl now being exhibited about the country, so that he and his wife may 
have two heads between them. 

Small by Degrees.—A newspaper has been started in New London called 
the Heralz, and devoted to the interests of a bowling saloon. 


The Size of a Leg.—In Worcester, Massachusetts, recently, in a law 
suit, a plump female witness was asked by the counsel at what time the cars 
passed her house on a certain day. She replied that she began knitting that 
afternoon at three o’clock, and had knit twice around the leg of a stocking be- 
fore the train passed. Of course the counsel next asked how long it would take 
to knit twice around. The judge remarked that the time would depend on the 
size of the stocking leg. The lady naively replied that the stocking was for 
herself, and the judge and counsel could exercise their judgment and guess as 
to the size and time required. The answer brought down the bench, bar, jary 
and citizens generally, who were present 


Murder in Jersey City.—About midnight on the 24 instant the in- 
mates of a tenement house in Newark avenue, near Sixth street, were aroused 
by hearing a heavy fall in the hallway below. Upon going down to ascertain 
the cause, they found a tunnel man, named James Sullivan, lying insensibie in 
a pool of blood. Drs. Senderling and Quidor were called in, and upon examina- 
tion, found eight knife wounds upon the body and bead. Two of the wounds 
were in the region of the heart, one of which is supposed to have penetrated 
the lungs, and will probably prove fatal. As far as can be ascertained, the in- 
jured man and a negro named Elijah Jones, were on intimate terms with a 
white girl who was in the habit of resorting to the tenement houses known as 
Duteh Bow. 

The two men happened to meet there, and became engaged in a quarrel in 
reference to the girl, who was also present. They afterwards met in the street 
when the quarre] was resumed aad a desperate fight took place, during which 
Sullivan received the stabs. The colored man, Jones, made his escape, leaving 
behind his hat, and it is supposed had gone on beard a coasting schooner lying 
at Brooklyn, upon which he is employed. A warrant was issued for his arrest 
and officers were in pursuit of bim. Coroner Morris proceeded to take Sullivan’s 
deposition, but found him in too critical a condition for that purpose. 


Warren Leland at it again, in conjunction with the City 
Guard.—At what? the readerasks. Is he mixed up with another bank, and 
suffering from the blackmailers ? Not at all; he now confines himself to a 
more congenial sphere, and as ‘‘ mine host ’’ of the Metropolitan, gets up din- 
pers which are regarded as immense by those who bave been there. Last 
week, on by vee Company C. (Gity Guard) Nioth regiment, under the 
command of Colonel Van Buren, paraded out of compliment to their new com- 
mander, Captain Mansfield Lowell. Walking is hungry work we have found, 
so did Company C. Accordingly, after the parade, they marched up to the 
Met tan te dinner. Mr. Leland had been warned of their coming, and 
had the table laid fortwo bundred. Thetwo hundred, of whom thirty were 
honorary members of the company, and thirty invited guests, entered the din- 
ing-room, It is said that at sight of that table the oldest gastronomers were 
moved to tears of delight. * ag s . * Over the rest we draw a 
judicious veil. 

The New World.—This beautiful but unfortunate “ World”’ has drifted 


last week, having on board the boilers. walking beam, and other portions of 
There has been no explanation given of 
the strange conduct of the captain and officers on the late occasion. 


More Railway Murders.—An excursion train of thirteen ears, bound 
from Fond du Lac for Chicago, ran off the track of the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad on the Ist inst., at Johnson creek, eight miles south of Whites- 
town, Wisconsin. Eight were killed, and a number badly wounded. 
So far as wept the wounded were residents of Fond du Lac. The 
accident was caused by a train running into an ox, at least so says the tele- 
graph. It would seem from this that a very slight obstruction would throw a 
train off the track. More care ought to be taken in keeping the rails secure 
from the intrusion of such foreign elements as suicides and stray cattle. 

The Baltimore Elect? The M ntal City has already a pretty 

siderabl reputation for outrages of every description, morefespecially 
political rowdyism. In this particular it far exceeds New York; but we ques- 
timore has not outdone herself in the last election. There a 

. of Terror was inaugurated. Bands of desperadoes took possession of the 
pol and held undisputed p jon all day, only suffering those to vote who 

lo to their party. 

In First Ward, Edward Cockey was badly stabbed with awls, and several 











persons seriously beaten. About half-past ten o'clock a man named Kelly 
started up the hill to the polis, and, when about a hundred yards distant, he 
was five one of whom dealt bim a blow which felled him to 


the ground. instantly regained his feet, and, drawing a revolver, pursued 
and fired six shots at bis assailants and threw his pistol aiter them. 
the Third Ward, Mr. Henry Herring, jun., lumber inspector, No. 82 Bond 
street, went in behind the barricade to vote, and, being pressed and jammed 
he staggered outside and fell dead. The physicians who were 
the ceath was the result of apoplexy. A man named Dan. 
Crothers was badly beaten about eleven o'clock. 
In the Fourteenth Ward there was a scene of carnage, which began about 
half-past nine o’elock. At that time there was a rush at the polls, when a man 
James Johnson, alias Sonuy White, with stabbing him with an awl, 
and drew a pistel and sbot him. The ball penetrated the orbit of 
the left eye lodged in the skull, and little above and back of the left ear. 
This was the signal, and some ten or fifteen shots were fired. Mr. Henry Starr 
two left leg, one of which passed through the limb and 
the other was embedded about two inches below where the first struck, and 
en out by Dr. Baxley. Mr. Stiles, a young man 
street, received two bails in the left arn:, near the 
shoulder, one of which crushed the bone and passed entirely through. The 
other crushed the bone and embedded itself in the limb. He also received a 
ball in the right leg, just below the knee, which severed a blood vessel of con- 
sid 
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erable size, a large flow of blood, and infiltrated the soft tissues of 
the limb. 
In the other wards the rame murderous game was played. Mr. Kyle was 


shot dead ie be voted oy oy rome ticket, and other similar acts were 
perpetrated strong arm w must make an example of these men; 
and if they have not the power, they should try the effect of disfranchising the 
guilty eity. 

Governor Wise.—A writer in the Charleston Courier praises Gov. Wise 
as one of the hardest working men of the age, and rays: One of his schemes is 
a novel one. When negroes are convictec of crimes, instead of a 


he buys them for the State and puts them to work on railroads and 
other He says the worked weil, and the negroes worked 
well in the railroad tunnels. is not insensible, too, of the ornate, 


as well as the ane Uy devotes himself to improving the capitol grounds, 


already beanutifal, employing the white penitentiary convicis, with a 
soldier in full wu with a musket, s'anding guard over them, and ready to 
wg ees! at them if attempted to escape. 

ere is much of the fine old Virginia gentleman in Wise, for when Miss 


Lydia Childs, the postess of Boston, wrote, charging him to deliver a message 
to old Brown, by no means compli t y to himself, he faithfully performed 


task. 

Gaels asaca, New on | the other day, a young couple while 
courting by the fire fell asleep. hile asleep, the young lady’s dress took 
fire, As soon as they awoke, the young man made every exertion to extinguish 
the fire, but without success. Led pn girl rushed out of the door enve.oped 
in a sheet of fame, which continued to burn until ber clothing was all con- 
sumed. She lived only a few hours afterwards. young man will probably 
be crippled in the bands for life. 

Caiifornia.—The California Weekly News states that, in answer to a letter 
embodying a wish that a Senatorial appointment may be made, in order that 
from this State may announce in Co Mr. Broderick’s death, 





and pay « suitable tribute to his memory, Governor Weller replies as follows 
* My present impression is, that the public interest will not suffer if I leave 


_ FRANK LESLIE’S TLLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


the whole matter with the Legislature. As the next session will bea long one, 
very little, if any business of importance will be transacted before the month 
of February. If Mr. Brocerick’s death be not previously announced, I have no 
doubt the Legislature wil! elect a Senator who can and will make the announce- 
ment in fit and appropriate terms.’’ 

Wife Murders.—John P. Warren, who murdered his wife some months 
ago in Wilmington, Connecticut, and shortly afterward walked away from Tol- 
land jail in broad daylight, without hindrance, was, on Wednesday night, re- 
captured by Sheriff Foster, of Stafford, who ‘‘dug him out ’’ from under his 
father’s barn in Mansfield. 

Wife murder is becoming more and more an institution of modern times. 
Smethurst, in London; Stephens, in New York and Coles, in Newark, have 
beeu charged with this atrocious crime. The two former bave been tried and 
convicted—the latter has escaped, on the absurd plea that the greater criminal, 
Dr. Wickham, has escaped; but surely the husbard that connives is worse than 
the physician who proposes and scientifically carries out the diabolical design 


A Nigger Bombastes.—Niggers are excellent whitewashers and waiters, 
but they have too much common sease to be heroes; hence the laudable indif 
ference they displayed at Harper’s Ferry. Had they, however, the soul of 
such a man as the Rey. Sellah Martin, who is facetiously called the Lion of 
the West, things would be different. He preached at a little chapel of darkeys 
last week, and said : 

“1 do not hesitate to say that, if I were placed in a favorable position, that 
is where I saw chances of success, I would da what John Brown has done, so 
help me God! Ido not say this for the purpose of making myself a hero, be- 
cause those who speak loudest frequently run fastest. But I say, if the liber- 
ation of the slaves can be brought about by the sun of peace and the efful- 
gence of its light, then, in the name of God, let that sun shine forth. But if 
it can only be done by the bloody sword and the leaden ball, then I say let re- 
volution raise its head, and let fire and sword devastate the land. t any 
rate, let the colored man be free. I have seen him scorned at the seat of jus- 
tice; I have seen him made the sport of the politician; I have seen him denied 
his rights in every position of life, and it is time for every colored man to emu- 
late the example of the heroic John Brown for the welfare of his people. In 
fact, if 1 had the tongue of Gabriel, I should say, ‘ Brethren, let us arise and 
liberate John Brown.’”? (Tremendous cheers.) 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

The Steamship Great Eastern.—The directors of the Great Eastern 
held a meeting on board, on the 19th ult., and it is authoritatively announced 
that the departure of the vessel has been postponed sine dic, and orders given 
that all passage money received be returned. No time will be fixed for the 
transatlantic voyage until g»0d progress has been made in fitting out the ship 
in thorough seagoing completeness; and according to some authorities there is 
no likelihood of the voyage any | made before next spring. The ship would 
remain at Holyhead about ten days longer, and then go to Southampton, to 
complete her fittings; after which a trip to Lisbon is spoken of. !t is stated 
that, in her present condition, the directors will not accept the ship trom Mr. 


Scott Raseell. 
FRANCE. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Herald continues to point out the 
immense naval armaments in progress, particularly at Toulon, where no less 
than twenty-two large ships are being constructed. 

The Bourse was dull and declining. The Rentes ciosed heavy on the 2ist at 
69f. 45c. 

The projected Chinese expedition had been discussed in the Council of Minis- 
ters. It was pro to despatch 18,000 men, but nothing definite was arrived 
at. The troops would not leave before the end of the year. 


ITALY: 

Marshal Vaillant; is reported to have written to Napoleon, suggesting the oc- 
cupation of the Duchies by French troops to prevent civil war breaking out. 

the Neapolitan army on the Roman frontier was increasing. 

It was rumored that troops had landed at Ancona. 

Considerable excitement prevailed in Piedmont on account of the conditions 
of the Zurich treaty. The King of Sardinia, in receiving a deputation from the 
municipality of Genca, reiterated his intention to defend the cause of Italian 
independence to the utmost of his power. He expressed the hope that the 
wishes of Italy would be granted. 

It was reported at Turin that in consequence of N jitan war ships having 
been signalled in a hostile attitude off the coast of the a, & Piedmontese 
squadron had been ordered round into the Adriatic. , 

It was expected that the effective strength of the new Sardinian army will 
be 100,000, exclusive of the rifie corps and military marine, In addition there 
will be throughout the kingdom about 60,000 national guards, 

Financial affairs in Naples are represented as critical, and a loan of £6,000,000 


was spoken of. 
THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 


A Zarich te’ m of the 18th says: ‘The principal points of the treaty of 
peace between France and Austria, signed by the Plenipotentiaries, but not 
yet ratified by the two Governments, are as follows : 

Austria gives up Lombardy, except Mantua and Peschiera, and as far as the 
frontier line fixed by special commission to France, who transfers it to Pied- 
mont. Pensions acquired in Lombardy are to be paid by the new Government. 
Piedmont is to pay Austria 40,000,000 florins and be responsible for three-fifths 
of the debt of Monte Lombardo-Venitia, making the dept in all transferred to 
Sardinia, 250,000,000 francs. The two contracting powers will unite their 
efforts in order that reform in the administration should be carried out by the 
Pope. The rights of the Dukes of Tuscany, Modena and Parma are expressly 
reserved to the two Emperors, who will assist with all their power in the forma- 
tion of a Confederation of all the States of Italy. Venetia, under Austrian 
rule, is to form part of the Confederation. Ratifications will be exchanged at 
Zarich within fifteen days. It will be seem trom the above that the treaty is 
merely an amplification of the Villaf g t 

A Zurich telegram of the 21st announces that Count Colloredo was that morn- 
ing attacked with apoplexy. Four physicians were attending him, but there 
were little hopes of his recovery. 

The policy of England in taking part in the Congress was being canvassed by 
the press, and generally the arguments were against it. The London Times 
and Herald are both averse to England joining any European Congress on 
Italian affairs. 

The London Post, Lord Palmerston’s organ, asserts that it were an idle 
trifling with the influence of England and the hopes of Italy, to expect any 
Englisn statesman at all worthy of the name would hazard his own reputa- 
tion and the national honor entrusted to his care, by entering a Congress of 

Zurich trea: 





certain that the Romagna will be attacked by the Papal troops. It 


What part would France then play, and what extension would the Roman 
question then assume. The Post concludes by saying that English statesmen 
will make efforts to avert the dangers which threaten Europe. 


>» measuring 275 
Turner of that 

aided by the ae 
Amoor River which American enterprise, liberal and en- 
lightened olicy of Beanie, is already achieving great commercial triumphs.’ 





THE STORY OF AN OLD UNLUCKY HOUSE. 
PART THE FOURTH.—TWENTY YEARS. 
Twenty years, which had not failed to bring changes to the brother 


at home and to his ter, had not forgotten the brother in a ~~ 
land, ner the wife he chosen from among a strange people. Of 
the marri of William Neville with the Indian girl, Araza, one 


child was the issue, a son, remarkable for his beauty and his intelli- 
gence. Other occurrences had varied the life of the little family 
circle, for the old chief and his remaining children unmarried 
followed with the Nevilles. Two reasons conspired towards this re- 
sult: one, the encroachments of the civilized man, through which the 
aborigines of the country were driven still further from their native 
domain; the other, the mutual desire of father and children not to 
be separated. It would have been obvious to any deep seeing 

erson that these latter changes had brought unhappiness to the 
indian chief and his offspring. Although i ir new sphere much 
richer than they could ever have expected ® be in their old, and 
in the enjoyment of a comparative rank, having the additional 
satisfaction of seeing Neville an honored adviser of those in power, 
there yet seemed to something wanting to bring back that full 
flood of happiness to their hearts, and that fall brightness to their 
eyes, whic had not always been missed. 

But so far as Araza was concerned, a fear, unknown to her father, 
and having small regard, as all his unhappiness had, to change of 
»osition and transfer from savage to civilized life, was strong in 
= Its first intimation had been given so long a time since as the 
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day of her marriage. Wandering with her husband by the sea 
shore, she had noticed the intense look he cast over the great 
waters, and, with all a woman’s exquisite instinct, had surmised the 
feeling which had dictated that glance. Home! That had been the 
thought of her husband ; his home,thousands of miles away, which 
he could not see, and never might, but which he, confessing to the 
same feelings that bound her to her native land, might one day own 
an insurmountable desire to revisit. This fear or apprehension be- 
came the one trouble of the beautiful Indian’s life; although showing 
no sign, it was, nevertheless, as poignant as it could have been, had 
it been illustrated by every physical token. It came and went at 
intervals, but the birth of a child, a son, was the means of shorten- 
ing those intervals in exact proportion to the increased intensity of 
the feeling, while it held Araza under its influence. The old chief 
did not survive many years his removal to the haunts of civilization, 
He died calmly, and was lamented by his children, all of whom, 
excepting Araza, dropped off gradually after him. These depriva- 
tions tended to the greater disquietude of Neville’s wife, and often 
was her eye fixed upon the glowing face of her boy, and often the 
big tears stole down her cheek when alone. 

The younger Neville, named Ferdinand, had already commenced 
his schooling. As an infant he had been received into the bosom of 
the church, of which the family owning the old house had been 
members for many generations, and to which the dead chief and all 
his relatives had been converted. An ecclesiastic,in whom William 
Neville reposed extreme confidence, had the superintendence of the 
boy, whose pregress was certainly all that could be desired. 

Until the youth had attained the age of fourteen, the fears we have 
already spoken of as having disturbed his mother’s mind continued, 
but thenceforth, for a season, at least, they lessened in intensity and 
frequency of recurrence. She had conceived the probabilities to 
be that her offspring, if really separated from her, would be sent 
away, either prior to or at the age indicated. When she saw this was 
not to be the case her heart took courage, and her beauty, which 
had somewhat waned, through years and anxiety, seemed to come 
back to her in all its original brightness. 

But her cheek was destined to pale once more, and her eyes to be 
dimmed by shadows that had formerly been familiar to it. 

It was precisely just such a night as that which found William 
Neville and Araza bridegroom and bride, as balmy and as beautiful, 
although the scene was changed; and instead of the lovers’ steps 
being near the water’s edge, their track was in a garden attached 
to a splendid mansion in the suburb of a city, not long since built 
upon a foundation of supposed gold. 

Viewed beneath the cht of the beautiful silver moon, hanging, 
it so seemed, in that clear Indian sky, the aspect of Neville and 
Araza showed but little change, considering more than a score of 
years had passed since the day of their marriage. The better and 
purer passions of the heart, we have often heard it said, preserve 
personal beauty for a long time, operating as preventives to wrinkles 
and gray hairs; and in continuing the youth of soul, also continue 
that of the body. We believe there is much truth in the saying; at 
least the aspect presented by William Neville and his bride, at an 
epoch of life which, in most people, shows tokens of approaching 
age, might have been accepted as an argument in favor of the 
hypothesis. 

The husband spoke to his wife. 

“IT have been thinking for some time, dear Araza, of the change 
it will be necessary for us to make shortly.” 

“Change, my husband! What mean you?” 

“ Listen, dearest,” William pursued. putting his arm around the 
waist of his wife, and drawing her closer to his bosom. “ In the 
the first place, Araza, you are aware of the peculiar tenure under 
which my brother owns the family estate athome. We are twins, 
aud in boyhood he saved my life at the imminent peril of his own, 
in remembrance of which my right was waived. The broad lands of 
which my fathers were lords for so many ages are my brother's 
during my lifetime—no longer; then our son’s; for the law of 
the land whence I come is more just in the care of private domain 
than it once was in that of the kingdom itself. It will not allow 
a parent to cancel the right of his child. My brother hasa daughter, 
and in view of the intense affection that has ever existed be 
tween us, and the retainment of the lands in our family name to the 
latest generation, I have been thinking of a marriage between the 
young people. Agnes, my niece, I hear, is a good, amiable girl, 
very beautiful; and Ferdinand, too, is a noble youth, and——”’ 

‘* Beautiful, very beautiful !’’ interrupted Araza, with all a mother’s 
pride and joy. 

“But I do not wish,” continued the husband, “ that any marriage 
should take place if it cannot be founded on those feelings of mutual 
love, without which all marriage is sin and misery. I would have 
our son and niece know each other—to become attached, if they 
can, and if they cannot, to separate and seek elsewhere for part- 
ners. 

“It is well,’ acquiesced Araza, bowing her head in gracefal sub- 
mission, although it would have been difficult to determine her true 
feelings, whether they were of pleasure or regret. 

“I have other reasons for wishing Ferdinand to visit Europe. 
Go where he may, he will bear letters that cannot fail to be of 
service—that must aid in placing him on the road to official ele- 
vation in the country where it is his future destiny to reside, whither 
it will be best for us to wend our way also——”’ 

‘Then we shall not be parted!” gasped Araza. “I shall still be 
with my son.” 

“‘Certainly,”’ replied William; and a peculiarly bright glow 
spread all over the face of his wife, which, however, was somewhat 
tempered by his remaining words, 

“Yes, Araza, we shall still be with our son, although a brief 
interval must elapse ere we take our departure. Ferdinand I intend 
to despatch in a few days; it may be three months ere we leave 
By the last ship I sent out intelligence of my wishes to my brother. 
Doubtless they will be welcomed by him.” 

“* Most likely,” was the calm response of Araza. 

The youth respecting whom this conversation had been held 
claims a description at our hands. 

Ferdinand Neville was a rare specimen of physical beauty and 
mental worth. Tall for his years, his figure united all the fall and 
graceful outline characteristic of his father at the same age, with 
the strength and suppleness of the race whence his blood was de 
rived on his mother’sside. In complexion he was more like Araza’s 
people than his father’s; in his eyes and hair, too, both of a color 
and richness seldom seen away from a tropical clime. But in his 
other features, in the conformation of his face, and above all, in the 
benignant smile that ever and anon flitted over it, the father stood 
confessed in the son. 

In mind he was also a singular unison of his parents; with all a 
true woman’s charity of intent and scope of sympathy—valorous, 
patient, constant. Contemplating such a study, it might have been 
said that the ideals of the two hemispheres had met in Ferdinand 
Neville. All his mother’s people might have been proud to claim 
him as theirs. The same with his father’s, who would also have 
been exulted in calling him their own. 

The youth received timely intimation of the changes proposed to 
take place. His father omitted only one particular, the desire he 
felt for his son’s union with his niece. That union, if ever it was to 
occur, William Neville had determined should be one be of pure 
attachment, unforced either one way or the other. On receiving the 
information of his travels, Ferdinand could not well disguise his joy. 
To tell the truth he had long nursed an ardent desire to visit the 
land of his fathers, although that desire, like his mother’s, against 
it, had remained unspoken. He had been a constant listener to 
tales of the old land across the ocean—to tales in which his family 
had borne a conspicuous part—of the old house, too, in which so 
many of them had been born and died, and which, if he lived, he 
knew must be his. Meanwhile, his attachment to his mother and her 
people had been deep-seated, althongh not exactly of that nature as 
to inspire him with the objections towards leaving ‘‘ home,” which 
had often troubled Araza’s heart. 

At length the day came for Ferdinand’s departure. He sailed 
with the same captain his father had when he emigrated to the new 
land, although not in the same ship, as the gallant Cortez, after 
thirty years on the water, had been so battered and injured in her 
last voyage as to be no longer available to her old purposes. 
Transformed into a hospital ship, she did duty at the port when e 
she had sailed with Captain Drake and William Neville over twenty 
years ago. 

“ The father from the eastern to the western, the son from the 
western to the eastern land,’ remarked the bluff seaman, stouter 
and more gray than when we last saw him, but yet a picture of 
robust health, and apparently destined to live up to his hundredth 
year. “ Well, such is the way of the world.” 

Many and fond were the adieus exchanged by the departing youth 
and his friends on shore, and hearty the mutual cheer that followed 
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the weighing of the anchor. It was afternoon when the sails were 
unfurled to the wind, but evening before two persons who had ac- 
companied Ferdinand to the barque, returned from the sands. 
Father and mother watched that barque narrowly—he, until its 
shadowy form melted quite away with the setting sun; she, in her 
heart, long after it had been lost to the eye. Farther, farther off, 
over the track of waters, he by her side had come, many years ago, 
to woo, to win and to possess her—over the great track that symbo- 
lises eternity, and whose horizon is too often the dividing line of 
life and death with those who are sailing on the sea and those who 
are watching en the firm land. 

It is only proper that we should shift the scene, and return to the 
brother, Hasting Neville. We left him in company with the Count 
Alexis, we return te him in the same. ¥ 

But something is to be said beforehand. 

Hasting Neville had found the foreign noble a friend in the con- 
venient acceptativn of the word, and in his society felt an old pen- 
chant for gaming come back to him in two-fold force. He had played 
with the Frenchman constantly, at first to his own gain, but latterly 
to his great loss. This consideration might have caused him im- 
mense trouble, had Alexis been less ready than he was in his offers 
of assistance—for the time had long gone by for the aged money- 
lender, Reuben Mathias, to be of the slightest use te Hastings, who 
had mortgaged or otherwise disposed of to him all that the law 
allowed him to barter. Yet, though a gamester, Neville was not a 
man devoid of honor, and could not contemplate the obligation he 
was under to the Count with any feelings save those of regret and 
humiliation. But how was he to repay Alexis? He often asked 
himself the question, to which the only possible reply was by means 
of a new turn at the table in his (Hastings’) favor. To hope for 
that, however, was to hope for the realization of the wildest chimera. 
Thoughts of this complexion would pass hurriedly through his brain, 
sometimes to his distraction, at others to be gratified by a sugges- 
tion the old Jew in the city had originated. The Count Alexis and 
Agnes! Did not escape offer there ? 

Hastings Neville and the Frenchman were once more together 
we say, not at the former’s house, but at a place of common sojourn 
in the capital. They had retired to a small private room, apart 
from interruption, and were seated vis-a-vis at a table occupying 
the intervening space. It was plentifully supplied with bottles of 
liquor, and tall spiral glasses to drink from. 

Time and anxiety hud told their tale on the brow and the bent 
form of Hastings Neville. It was different with his companion, who 
seemed as though proof against disturbance of any kind, and whose 
manners were wonderfully cool and collected. It was also notice- 
able, that while the elder man quaffed wine abundantly, the younger 
took it sparingly, and that while the former was loquacious, the 
latter was by no means extravagant in the number or loud tone of 
his words. We may premise that the Count had “ accommodated” 
his friend with a heavy loan, to enable him to meet the chances of 
the table that night. The act of liberality could not well be passed 
over in silence. 

“ How much I am indebted to you, Alexis! How great cause 
have I to be grateful for the accident that brought us together. Yet, 
perhaps not so, for how shall I ever be able to repay you; by what 
means seek to evince my gratitude?” 

“Pshaw! it is not worth mention,” replied the Count. “ Ours 
you know, is an old friendship, commenced in my dear father’s life- 
time, and in the lifetime of one who, I know, was very precious to 
you ; an acquaintance, Neville, resumed at such a distance, and 
after so long an interval as though providentially !” 

“ Just so,’ coincided Hastings ; and he quaffed from the cup on 
which the eye of Alexis, often fixing on his, had falien, as though to 
indicate the libation. “ But to the money I owe you. Would 
Neville Manor, unencumbered, were really mine, that I might make 
you perpetual lord of it! That at least would cheer me.” 

** Never speak of such a trifle,’ was the response of the Count. 
“* Neville Manor—pshaw! not that, but something that it contains, 
would be an acceptable guerdon to me.” 

“My daughter,’ Neville half ejaculated, then continued more 
coherently: ‘Ah! Agnes is a sweet girl, good and beautiful—be- 
loved, too; the cheapest comfort of my life since I lost her mother. 
I have only a single care for her—in the case of marriage. Heaven 
send her selection of a husband may be a prudent one, and her 
life as a wife, happy, and much longer than her poor mother’s 
was. 

«To that, I say amen,” responded the Count. 

“Poor Agnes! I know, or firmly believe her heart to be unoccu- 
pied as yet. But how long will it remain so? that is the question. 
And when it does choose, who will be its choice? That is another 
question; and both—both are very difficult te answer.” 

‘* Perhaps not so difficult,’ commenced Alexis, “ as to determine 
whether she has inspired the true passion in a lover as yet, or who 
that lover really is.’ 

* Aye,’’ concerted Neville, ‘I have frequently thought of that, 
thongh only to my own bewilderment; as among the many gallants 
with whom I am acquainted I cannot name one who,so far as I have 
seen or so far as | am able to judge, has cast the eye of desire on 
Agnes.” 

“Then you would have no special objection to a son-in-law,” 
partly asked and partly insinuated the Frenchman. 

“None,” replied the father. In view of my growing infirmities 
and the general uncertainties of life, I should rather rejoice in find- 
ing such a connection as you name.” 

‘* His qualifications? Wealth, of course; as, whatever poets may 
say to the contrary, wealth is yet a sovereign necessity.” 


es. 

“Person? It would be difficult to find in man so rare a specimen 
of physical beauty as we see presented in Agnes Neville. Perhaps, 
comeliness in a lesser degree might be accepted.” 

“ Yes.” 


“Then as to age? Let me see. Agnes is twenty. That is too 
youthful for a husband. Might not a bridegroom a little more ma- 
ture be preferable ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Come, Neville,” said Alexis; and his eye fell once more from 
his companion’s face to the liquor before him, of which, Hastings, 
apparently under the spell of fascination, quaffed copiously, ‘come, 
Neville; Il have a bargain to strike with you. Listen.” 

“JT attend!” 

“The heart of your daughter may be, as you have hinted, pre- 
occupied or not; with yourself, I think it is not. But at the same 
time, I know there is one who has looked towards Agnes Neville 
with the feelings of alover. He is rich; I cannot say very comely 
nor very young, but still he isa man who could make such a husband 
as you would not object to. In short, myself !’’ 

“You!’’ exclaimed the father, in extreme surprise. 

“Even I,” returned the Count, perfectly unmoved. “ Listen 
farther,” he continued. ‘I love your daughter, but do not wish to 
purchase her as I would a piece of household furniture—not I. Yet, 
thisyperhaps, I may propose: that, if you please to do so, you may 
plead my cause to the fair Agnes. Should success crown your en- 
deavors, you will favor me by forgetting the debts which, under any 
circumstances I would not accept in return, and confer a still greater 
obligation by receiving from my hands such sums as you may, from 
time to time, require.” 

Neville’s heart jumped at the proposition. Its mere utterance 
served to open a long train of reflection never yet definite, and soon 
receiving the light that had been withheld so long. Only one reply 
eould be given. It was a ready “ Yes;” and the father’s heart and 
hand went along with the words. 

That night the gaming table was resorted to, as usual, but not as 
usual. Hastings Neville found himself the wimmer of a considerable 
amount of money. On parting with Alexis, there was the same cor- 
diality of manner that had marked the interview of the gentlemen 
in the day time, and a special appointment that they should meet 
on the morrow, when the state of Agnes Neville’s heart would be 
revealed. 

That morning came, and brought unexpected tidings to Hastings. 
The letter sent by his brother from his far away home was delivered 
into the hand of him for whom it was intended,and opened, re- 
vealed the entire plans of William. He informed his relative of all 
—the voyage of Ferdinand, his visit to the old house, and the desire 
so near the heart of the youth's father, that the cousins should 
marry. Hastings, however, was to extend only an indirect aid in 
the aifair. He would doubtless approve of the marriage as much as 
William did, and look forward to their reunion with feelings joyful 
as those animating the heart of the writer. 

Unfortunate concatenation of events! Had this letter only 
reached its destination twenty-four hours ago, or before Hastings 
and the Count Alexis had met in the city, how different would have 
been the issue! As these thoughts passed through the brain of 
Neville, he could scarce realize his condition. What a duty was 
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his to perform that day! on one hand, to apprise his child of the suit 
urged by the Count Alexis; on the other, to prepare her for the 
arrival of her cousin, whom his father desired to see her husband, 
and whom Hastings himself would have been proud to recognize as 
such, but for the compact into which he had been betrayed by his 
necessities! Yet, the ordeal, whatever it might be, he could not, 
he dared not shrink from. He must seek his daughter! 

It was noon when he prepared to do so. Having ascertained that 
Agnes was alone in her room, he ascended the stairs, more heavy 
of foot and heart than he had ever been when ascending them 
before. After much perplexity, he had resolved to impart the news 
from William ere he touched on the subject of Alexis. His mind 
presented to him various possibilities, as resulting frem the intelli- 
gence he had to communicate; but the predominating impression 
was of exuberant delight on hearing of Ferdinand and her other 
relative’s visit. Associated with this was another impression, al- 
most as strong, of anger and indignation against the Count Alexis 
for his solicitation of a heart that never could be his. 

Heavily, very heavily up those stairs, did Hastings Neville go; his 
feet slow, while his heart beat quick, a whirl in his head, a mist 
before his eyes, and a terrible thirstin his throat; still up those 
stairs, in this condition, until brought to a pause by the sweet voice 
of his daughter, who, seated at her little pianoforte, was warbling a 
simple ballad—fit exponent of a maiden’s heart. 

She sang, and thus weng the burden of her lay: 

Oh, what is time to those who love, 
But a test to prove their truth? 
The years may pars, the seasons move, 
And age succeed to youth; 
But still, where love is, all is green 
As the world’s own time of epring, 
And the soul as free as any bird, 
With hope to imp its wing. 


Oh, what is space to those who love, 
But a line which they an span 

The constancy they nurse to prove, 
And what they will they can. 

Then neither time nor space is such 
To those who love like I, 

That they should fear or heed it much, 
But rather it defy. 


There comes to me, from o’er the wave, 
A lover feir and true, 

Of generous heart, and nobly born, 
Of whom I ne’er had view— 

Not by mine eyes, though here within 
I hold his image close, 

Giving him all the love that e’er 
In fondest bosom flows. 


And come he when he will, I fee! 
That distance and long years 

Will all be cancell’d by the seal 
Of kisses and warm tears. 

Oh come, then come thou unto me— 
Come o’er the Western main, 

And may the golden future be 
The guerdon of the train! 


“Those words,” exclaimed Hastings Neville, “they sound omi- 
nously for the suit 1 am here to urge. YetI must go in,” and he 
entered the apartment. 

(To be continued.) 








OUR BILLIARD COLUMN. 
Edited by Michael Phelan. 


Bridgeport, Conn., 28th Oct. 1859. 

Editor of Billiard Column —Sir—We have among us here a reverend indi- 
vidual who is afflicted with a a He is —aw 
* down’’ on our good le here, and among t more respectable and 
enlightened of his own fock, because occasionally pass a pleasant hour in the 
innocent and refining amusement of billiards. Now, I am one of those who believe 
in going to church regularly, and who am behind no one in respect for religion 
anf ite ministers, but I think that this reverend preacher mistakes his mission 
wonderfully. Innocent recreation is a necessity to every man, and particularly 
so in this almost too “ business country’’ of ours; and the man who op it is 
really an enemy to true religion and true morality. And to show the effect 
that this crusade of the reverend gentleman has commenced against a most 
rational, scientific and harmless pastime has preduced on the public and his 
flock, he has been looked upon with suspicion since he commenced. We look 
upon him pow as either a hypocrite or a fool, and his floek and the public con- 
tinue to enjoy their amusement like sensible men, and let this anti-billiard 
divine take it out in talking. Yours, J. 8. 

Our correspondent and the good folks of Bridgeport do right in paying no 
atteation to a man calling himself a minister of religion, who knows so little 
of what he professes as to try and frighten his pore from enjoying an inno- 
cent and refining pleasure. He must, indeed, either fool or fanatic. The 
game of billiards is approved and enjoyed by high dignitaries of the church, 
Catholic as well as Protestant. The Spirit of the Times announced, in a late 
issue, that Mr. Phelan had completed a first class billiard table for one of our 
most distinguished prelates; and the New York Tribune, making the same 
announcement, says that the bishop is a wise man, for billiards is a most 
scientific and admtrable amusement. 

BruiaRD Marcu In Mitwavkex —A billiard match for $200 a-side, 1,000 points 
up, between Frank Parker and Jerry Mahoney, took place at Milwaukee, Oct. 
of Parker giving Mahoney 100. Mahoney won, turning the 900th point when 
Parker stood 874. 

Prospective Marcu ix Caicaco.—The prelim'naries of a billiard match for 
$250, between Mesers. Compbell and Le Brun, have been settled, end the match 
bas been fixed for the 5th inst., at Metropolitan Hall, Chicago. 


























THIRTEEN £ POT. 
Made by J. A. 8 , Altoons, Blair County, Pennsylvania 


All communications and newspapers intended for the ‘Chess Department should 
be addressed to T. Frére, the Chess Editor, Box 24%, N. ¥. P. O, 


PROBLEM No. 217.—By J. D., Portiand, Me. White to play and 
compel Black to checkmate in five moves. 
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Tue following highly interes’ tie was played at Ries’s Cigar Divan, Strand, 
between Messrs. Suseen aes: ad - ‘ 


WHITE BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 

Mr. B. Mr. HH. Mr. B. Mr. H. 
1PtQR3s PtoQ4 23 K Kt to Q7 RtoQB 
2PtoQ4 BtoB4 24 Kt toB5 (6) R to Q3 
3 BtoB4 PtoKs 2% Kt to K B KRtoQ 
4PtQB4 P tks P 26 Rto B4 PtoKB4 
5 Kt to QB3 PtoQR3 27 KttkeKt(f)  Q tke Kt 
6 PtwoK3 P toQKt4 23 RtoK B P to K 4 
7 KttoK B3 Kt toK B3 29 P to Q5 RtoK RS 
BPtoQK4(a) PtoKts 30 Q to K (g) Q tks Q 
9 Kt to QKt BtoQ3 31 K tke Q P tks P 
10 Bto Kt3 Castles 32 P tks P BtoB 
1l B tks P PtoQR4 33 Kt to Kt7 R to Q2 
12 Castles B tks B 34 Kt tks P RtoQk3 
13 RP tks B QKt to Q2 35 Kt to Bé R tke B 
14 QKt to Q2 Kt to Kt 3 36 Kt tke K P R to K 2 
15 RtoB KttksB(}) 37 KttoB6 Rto K 
16 Kt tks Kt Kt to K 5 38 RtksKtP(h) RtksR 
11 K Kt toK5 RtoR3 39 Kt ths R R toQ Kt 
18 PtoKB3(c) KttkeP 40 Kt to R6 R to Kt 2 
19 RtoK QtoRS 41 PtoQKt4(i) BtoK 
20 P toQ4 B to Kt3 42 K o B2 K toB2 
21 QKttoK8 BtoR4(d) 43 KtK8 K toK2 
22 Qto.Q2 PtoKB3 44 K © Q4 (k 


) 
And after many more moves White ultimately gained the victory. 


(a) This well-timed move is c.rtain to recover White’s Pawn, as it cannot be 

pported in the Queen’s Gambit. 

(6) By this exchange Black rather strengthens White’s game, as the Q Kt is 
at once brought into formidable action. 

¢) Evidently an oversight; White might first have played P to K Kt 4. 

d) This is, probably, not ’s best play; it threatens to take K P with 
Kt , but that menace White easily averts. 

(e) P to Q 5 also looks a very strong move. 

(tf) se aay we | is secure and cautious, but we believe could safely have 
moved Kt to Q Kt 7, winning the exchange. 

(g) This move at once reduces the situation to an end game very advan- 
tageous to White. 

(h) Had White taken this P with Kt, Black in return cou!d have taken Q P 
with Bishop. 

(i) R to Q B looks more decisive play. 

(k) Having a P more, and an excellent position, White’s game is won in its 
nature. 





ANDERSSEN AND LANGE. 


Axovt the commencement of the present year, the well-known Chess author 
and player, Herr Max Lanos, visited the city of Breslau, and the 
games contested by him on tbat cocasion were the following th Professor 
ANDERSSEN. Many parties were played between these two distinguished 
age but the total result bas not been made public, Our readers 

owever, will not fail to derive much pleasure and interest from the perusal 
of the two subjoined : 





Game I. 

WHrrE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 

Mr A. Mr. L. Mr: A. Mr. L. 
LPteK4 PtoK4 16 BtksBP(ch) Ktok 
2PwKB4 P tks P 17 Bto Q6 (jf) Kt to R3 
3 KttoK B38 P to K Kt 4 18 PtoQ4 P to Kt 4 (9) 
4PtKR4 P to Kt 6 19 Pw K KtS Bto Kt? 
5 KttoK 5 KttoK B3 20 BieoK BS Kt to Q6 (ch) 
6 Kt tke Kt P Kt tke P 21 P tks Kt B tks Kt 
7PtQ3 Kt to Kt 6 22 B tks B R to Q B (ch) 
8 Btke P oe ee) See Btokt4 
9 BtoK2 QtoKt5 (oh, 24 Ktto K 4 (h) PtoK BS 
10 Q to Q2 (b) Q tks Q (ch) 25 Bto Kt7 RtoBs 
11 Kt tks Q Kt tks R 26 B tks R P tks B 
12 KttoB6(ch)(c) K toQ 27 Kt tks P (ch) B tks Kt 
138 Kt wQs5 B to K 2 (d) 28 Rtks B KtwoQ2 
14 Castles (Q’sR) KttoB7(e-) 20 BtoK5 R to K (4) 
15 RtoB B tks P 30 R te Q6 (ch), and wins. 


(a) This check anly serves to aid White in the speedy development of hi« 
forces. Biaek might take the Rook giving up his Queen for three ' 
» «ng best move for White, and one, we believe, first adopted by M. 

aucher 

(> White is pretty certain to regain the Rook with a superior position. 

(d) Play as Black y, at this juncture, the defence is most unsatisfactory. 

(e) Lost time; it were better to play P Q 8, leaving the Kt to be taken at less 
“1 os ae ining his hold Black’ ped ti 

) Very good —maintaining upon 8 cram: ion. 

A Probably the best move left to him, in the eir sta aan unt 
a usly devised by Black is the most likely means to liberate him. 

(h) Mach retter than taking K BP (ch), as he reserves his B for a more 
teliing move next time. 

(i) It Black play 29 Kt to Kt 6, White moves R to Q 6 (ch), and on the K 





moving to K 2, ite plays R to K R 6, winning @ piece. 
Game II. 

WHITE. BLACK. whrr. BLACK. 

Mr. L. Mr. A. Mr. L. Mr. A. 
1PwK4 Ptohé4 14 Ktto K6 B 
2 KttoK B3 KttoQB3s 15 Q to R 6 (ch) r toK Kt3 
8 BtoBd BtoB4 16 Kt tks P P tks Kt 
4PwQkKt4 B tks P 17 Q tks P (ch) K to Q 2 (¢) 
6 PtQB3 BtoR4 18 BtoB4(f) K to B3 
6PwQ4 P tks P 19 QRwB PtoQ5 
7 Castles KttoK BS (a) 20 QtoKtT P to Kt 3 (g) 
8PwKS5 PtoQ4 1 BR tke B (ch) P takes K 
9 B@toQKtb(}) KttoK6 22 Qtks Pat B2(ch) K toQ4 
10 Kt tks P Kt tks P (c) 23 R to Q (ch) KtoK5 
11 Kt tks Kt B tke Kt 24 P to BS (ch) KtoBa 
12 Kt tks Kt Qto.Q2 256 Qt BT mate. 
183 P to K 6 (d) P tks P 


(a) This move, at the present crisis of the defence to the Evans’s Gambit, 
has been so long alternately condemued and advocated, that it in fact now 
requires a thorough and rigid analysis. 

(b) Taking Kt with P yields White a most frmiérble ani embarrassing 
attack, and, certainly, has many strong recommenda! ions. 

y) Anderssen, probably, ventures this move for discoveries’ sake. 
) All this is very eee, 
¢) Had Biack moved K B, White would have obtained a terrible attack b) 
playing Q R to Kt aq. 

(f) A capital move, threatening mate in two, if Black take the Rook. 

(g) Black appears to have no resource, if he play Q B to Q 2, Whire tates Q 
P with Queen, winning off hand. The termination is beautifully conducted by 
Lange.— London Era. 








Great Excitement about a Coach,—A New Concord coach, 
the first stage seen at Downieville, California, arrived there a few weeks since. 
The citizens met the stage in a y, escorted it to the centre of the town, and 
wound up the festivities with a ball in the evening. 
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PROFESSOR LOWE'S AIR-SHIP CITY OF NEW YORK, IN PROCESS OF INFLATION ON THE CRYSTAL PALACE GROUNDS. 


THE AIR-SHIP CITY OF NEW YORK. 


From two to five thousand people daily flock to the inclosure on 
the grounds of the burned and gone Crystal Palace, where Mr. 
Lowe’s monster balloon is in process of inflation. With the crowd 
one day last week went our artist, and brought back numerous 
sketches of the things there to be seen. 

We give here some engravings made from these sketches, which 
next week will be continued. One represents the balloon as it ap- 
peared last week, partially inflated, with some seventy-five thousand 
feet of gas in it; the other, the large gasometer, situated on the 
Forty-second st. side of the enclosure. On exhibition under the tent 
which the visitor enters immediately after passing within the in- 
closure, are the life-boat, the basket, the caloric engine, the lime 
stone, the anchors, the drag, the copper-float and other apparatus 
to be ueed in the aerial voyage to Europe. 

The boat is one of Francis’s Metallic Life Boats; it is named 
Leontine, in honor of Mrs. Lowe. Tie engine, which is of four 
horse power, and fed with fine coal and alehohol, will propel it 
through the water at a fair rate of speed. 

Attached to it are the appliances for raising 
and lowering and changing the course of the 
balloon. The caloric engine is kept hard at work , 
ail day long. It is of four horse power and 
weighs thirty-five pounds. The platform upon 
which the boat and the engine are placed is 
draped with American flags, and on either side 
of it the other articles on exhibition are arranged 
very tastefully. 

On a line near the engine are hung the fur 
coat, cap, shoes and gloves which Professor Lowe 
is to wear in the cold regions of the upper air, 
and the robes and blankets which he is to take 
with him. 

The balloon basket is built of rattan, covered 
with canvas, and provided with eight windows. 
Its circumference is twenty feet; the basket- 
work will come about mid-chest to a man stand- 
ing on the floor, while the canvas will rise several 
feet above his head. A circular seat runs round 
the interior ; pegs and ridges against the walls 
will serve to support mathematical instruments, 
&c., while roomy coffers will contain provisions. 
The basket will contain a table and a stove. 
This stove is a new invention, which is intended 
to generate heat without the use of fuel, lime 
being substituted for coal or wood. It is two 
feet square and one and a half feet high, and is 
provided with an apparatus for cooking. In the 
centre of the floor of the basket is a small hole 
or trapdoor, through which, by a rope-ladder, 
aeronauts will communicate with the boat. 

The following are the dimensions of the bal- 
loon : 


Greatest diameter - - feat 130 
Transverse diameter - . aa” 104 
Height, from valve to boat - -"P 200 
Weight, with outit - tons 3} 
Lifting power (aggregate) - o+@ 224 
Capacity of gas envelope - cubic feet 725,000 


Tbe balloon is constructed of twilled cloth, 
oiled, and covered with three coats of a peculiar 
kind of varnish which will render it airtight. 
Sia thousand yards of cloth have been consumed 
in the work. Round the balloon circles a net- 
work of flaxen cord, which will resis: a strain of 
one bandred and sixty tons. 





THE LARGE METRE 


Mr. Lowe does not contemplate the possibility of a failure in his 
undertaking. The subject has occupied his mind for two years, and 
he has provided for every contingency. He says: 

“Tam confident of success for various reasens : 

“First: I have a large balloon, which has a capacity of seven hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand cubic feet; therefore, should the en- 
velope be no more perfect than those which are usually constructed, 
it will retain its power for a long period. 

“Second: I have devised mechanical appliances for raising and 
lowering the balloon while in the air, without expenditure of the 
ifting power. 

“ Third: I have invented an apparatus for indicating the different 
currents below, so that advantage can be taken of these currents 
should 1 find myself going too far north or south. Should any acci- 
dent occur, or should the balloon machinery fail to accomplish its 
work, the metallic life-boat, which will be suspended below the car, 
is rigged with sails, and will prove sufficiently strong to endure any 
sea. 

“ Tt is true I would have preferred another season of the year for 
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FEET OF GAS INrRODUCED INTO PROFESSOR 


undertaking this great experiment of transatlantic aerial navigation, 
but should this first attempt at an exploring expedition, as I term it 
not prove entirely successful, I shall not be discouraged nor deterred 
from instituting experiments, with a view to ascertaining the cause 
of failure and the remedy therefor. I shall be supplied with all the 
philosophical apparatus necessary to take meteorological observa- 
tions. If aerial navigation is ever perfected, it will be accomplished 
by perseverance, even in the midst of opposition and detraction. I 
am willing to take the risk, and if I can do anything to add, in 
however small a measure, to the store of our scientific knowledge, I 
shall feel amply repaid. 

“T have no doubt, but cherish a fervent hope, that the time is not 
far distant when we can travel in the air without the aid of balloons 
for a buoyant force. I have already devised a plan for an aerial 
carriage, which can be navigated at a high rate of speed as soon as 
a propelling power can be discovered, the weight of which shall be 
but one-third of that we now employ. It only requires some shrewd 
and intelligent inventor to do this, and aerial navigation will become 
a practical ecience.” 


-— ~~ ~~~ + we 


Tue Kempe Vase.—This splendid work of art 
presented to Charles Kemble by his friends, in 
London, on his retirement from the stage in 1839, 
has recently been brought to this country by his 
daughter, Fanny Kemble, and placed in the store 
of Messrs. Shreve, Brown & Co., for safe keeping 
and inspection. It is a massive and imposing 
work, standing thirty-eight inches in height, of 
pure solid silver, costing upwards of $2,000. The 
base is square, bearing the presentation inscrip- 
tion. The body gives in alto-relievo the “‘ Seven 
Ages,” finished in frost work ; on the cover stands 
a statuette of Mr. Kemble as Hamlet. 


Conscience In CALirornta—Mr. Levy, a Jew, 
had been summoned as a juror in the Sapreme 
Court, but failing to appear, was sent for and 
found to be at his devotions in the synagogue 
He informed the officer that the day was observed 
by those of his faith as the Festival of the Atone- 
ment, and that it would be impossible for him to 
serve. The judge instantly imposed a fine of 
$500, subsequently reduced to $250, upon the de- 
linquent, who, with the pecuniary aid of his co- 
religionists, proposes to contest the case and set 
tle a vexatious religious difficulty. 


Scuriier Prize Porms.—Dr. R. Solger, now of 
Boston, says the 7ranscript of that city, so we'! 
known hitherto as a learned ethnologist and hi 
torian, has been unanimously awarded the prize 
offered for a poem by the New York committee 
of the centennial celebration of Schiller’s birt’ 
day. 

G. u. Brown, the distinguised landscape painter, 


who has lived so long in Rome, has returned 
bringing home a number of very beautiful paint- 
ings. 

Tene are five starch manufactories in the 


town of Stowe, Vermont, each of which consume 
from 16,000 to 20,000 bushels of potatoes yearly, 
yielding about eight pounds of starch to a 
bushel. 

Proressor Frevron is spoken of as the succes 
sor of President Walker, who has resigned the 
Presidency of Harvard College 
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AT NIAGARA, 
By John Savage, Author of ‘Sybil, a Tragedy,’ &c. 
From the Southern Literary Messenger for October. 
The Rapids. 


In broken lines, like ghosts of buried nations, 
Struggling beneath their white and tangled palls, 
They leap aud roar to Earth their exaltations, 
And Earth e’en trembles as the spectre falls. 


With strength that gives solemnity to clangor, 
With quaint immensity that strangles mirth, 
Like mortal things they roar to time their anger, 
Like things immortal they disdain the Zarth. 


They bound—as dallying in their gorgeous West, 
In forest cradle and in parent mountains, 
They heard old Ocean throb his regal breast 
And call his vassals—the cascades and fountains. 


From crag to crag they leap and spread the sound 
Through gorge avd wood their flashing banners motion, 
Till here in frantic rivalry they bound, 
These mighty white-plumed coborts, for the ocean. 


Surging along the pale battalions muster, 
Crowding each other till the strongest springs 
A-top his fellows, with heroic )ustre, 
And dares the deeds, like Viking, that he sings. 


Like men, the Rapids, born amid restless va'or, 
Flash o’er their foes with many a frothened spasm, 
And linking all in pomp’s mejestic pallor, 
Leap like ten thousand Romans down the chasm 


The Fails, 
There is an awful eloquence around— 
Like earthquake underneath the dreamful pillows 
Of some great town, that deemed its strength profound, 
And wakes on worse than frantic Ocean’s billows. 


The mists, like shadowy cathedrals rise, 

And through the vapory cloisters prayers are pouring 
Such as ne’er sprang to the eternal skies 

From old Earth’s passionate and proud adoring. 


There is a voice of Scripture in the flood. 
With solemn monotone of glory bounding, 
Making all else an awe-hushed solitude 
To hear its everlasting faith resounding. 


There is a quiet on my heart like death, 
My eyes are gifted with a strange expansior, 
As if they closed upon my life’s last breath, 
And oped to measure the eterna! mansion. 


I see so much I fear to trust my vision, 
I hear eo much I doubt my mortal ear, 

I feel so much, my soul in strong submission 
Bends in a silent, death-like rapture here. 
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THE MYSTERY OF KNIGHTRIDERS; 


OR, 


ITHE HAUNTED MANOR. 
A TALENOF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 








CHAPTER I.-—A CONFLAGRATION AT HOLEY 
FROM DEATH—THE HAUNTED MANOR-HOUSE 
A YOUNG HEART'S TREMORS—A MYSTERY. 


Fint! How the word of fear cleaves the night air, like some mis- 
sile sugges..-eof a thousand terrors! Fire !—with what a startling 
distinctness the cry eohoes from wood to stream, and with a search- 
ing energy reaches homestead and hall, cottage and mansion! Fire! 
Fire! With a fitful flash the dark autumnal night is lit up, and the 
maddy tinted clouds roll heavily over the doomed stacks and ricks 
of Holly Tree Farm with portentous aspects. Fire! Fire! Fire! 
Now there is a blaze, and the long-tongued flames burst upwards 
vith a roar, in all their wild destructive beauty! Fire! Fire! Fire! 
fire! The air is full of dense vapors—blue, intensely blue, smoke 
mrrounds the farm-house, and millions of fiery particles are de- 
uched from the blazing stacks end whirled hither and thither at 
the caprice of the agitated air. The produce of five hundred acres, 
vhich in the soft spring-time looked green and beautiful, and over 
vhich rustled with pleasant music the yellow corn, ere it was gar- 
nsered in the stack-yards of Holly Tree Farm, are ina blaze! Fire! 
low the barns and outhouses contiguous to the stacks and ricks 
catch the fierce infection, and the crackling timbers make a sharp 
sound like the discharge of musketry. The hoarse, strange cries of 
the animals who tremble in their stalls, as they scent the conflagra- 
tion without, add a new and shuddering terror to the scene. 

In twenty places at once—in the granaries—in the stack-yards— 
among the new ricks—anywhere that the subtle agent of destruc- 
tion could achieve a hold, the flames darted forth, and the year’s 
produce of the farm was doomed to destruction in a night. 

Oh, gorgeous, but lamentable sight! With what a raging speed 
did the bright flames do their work! The spirit of fire was unloosed 
and it was netin the power of man to lay it, until it has done its 
work. The beautiful, but awful agent of destruction had been 
cauied into existence, and it wantoned in the mischief it produced 
That element so great, so majestic, so dazzlingly glorious, that mor 
tal eyes falter to behold it; that mysterious flame, which the tiny 
band of achild may evoke, but which a giant may not quench, was 
nits full power and majesty; and forty—fifty—sixty—a hundred 
feet high into the night air—dazzling the eyes of all beholders 
hiding the stars—and with a mighty roar stilling the voice of the 
light winds, the flames rose above the consuming ricks. 

And new the farm-house itself is wrapped in the conflagration, an: 
like long, fiery arms the flames entwine themselves about it, to kil 
vith their embrace. 

There is a confusion of voices for help—mounted me) 
tallop offfor aid! Exeter—for the Holly Tree Farm is in Devon 
thire—lies some four miles only to the west, and from there may b« 
brought some means of faintly battling with the fire. The confusio: 
o the farm each moment increases—every one has something t: 
uggest, but it is always a something which some one else is re 
juired to do. Farmers, laborers and servants run hither and thither 
i wild despair. Horses are, by main force, dragged from thei 
tables: the other cattle of the farm are let lo sc, and some gallo) 
with fear in tl speed away from the spot, while others, in all th 
madness of excitement, rush into the very flames that scares 
them. : 

\ uumited supply of water from a well and from a cattle pond only 
seem to add fuel to the flames, which are doing their work grandly 

One by one, the tall stacks and lordly ricks fall together, masse 
ofcharred and glowing embers, from which issues an intense heat 
that is felt for some hundred yards or so from the spot. The flame 
how subside, for they have nearly done their work; the red-hot glow 
inthe air begins to proclaim that fact, and for miles around there is 
gloom and sorrow, and the words “ Another fire!” come with ap 
prehension from many a lip. 

And now, with a rush over hedge and ditch, and fence and atile 


TREE FARM—A RESCUE 
LOVE AND DEVOTION— 


cries 


me friends and neighbors. But a quarter of an heur has elapsed 
ce that first wild ery of “ Fire,” aud a throng of persons are ii 
fabout the homestead, but to see that they can do nothing, am 


that the fi will have their way. 
, And John Miller, the honest, upright man, who from the bount 
earth had gathered those crops with toil and sweat of brow 


Which he now saw resolved into the elements before his eyes, rushe 
Tom his hous nd wrings his hands and sobs aloud. : 
All gone! | gene! Ruin!—ruin!—ruin!—Oh, what have 
fone that they ld dests me—burn m tin this fashion? A 
et!..lost! 
‘TI I we! 1) ] ‘ ’ eried sev il of the farm servan 


Master, the house be alicht aow!"’ 
, One blazing rick had inclined toward a pretty green-house, 1 
‘r from the homestead, and the flames began to Circle round 
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Then it was that Farmer Miller lost all thought of his stacks and 
ricks and his granaries ; and with a shout and with cries of alarm, 
he made his way towards his threshold again, for those he loved 
better than all the ricks and stacks the world ever saw were yet 
within the walls of that once happy and prosperous house. 

His wife—his child—his dear daughter, Anna—the belle of the 
whole manor, his gentle and beautiful Anna, who was the joy of his 
heart and the pride of his life! 

“Help! help!” he shouted. ‘“‘Up and out!—up and out! This 
is more than rick-burning. Help! all of you! No—no—only me! 
Only me! Anna—Anna! Wife! come out! the house be burn- 
ing !” 

With a rush he crossed the threshold of his house ; but it was not 
to be that honest John Miller should rescue those he loved on that 
occasion, for the time-worn and rather cumbrous porch of the farm- 
house had been,in an odd fashion, licked over by several long 
tongues of flames; and as he was about to pass through it, the 
whole structure fell with a sudden crash, and struck him down to 
the ground amid its ruins. 

It was not the actual weight of the porch, which was very con- 
siderable, but yet John Miller was half stunned by the fall ; and for 
the time, although he was attempting to scrarable out of the ruins, 
he was incapable of aiding those who were still within the house. 

Of course the alarm had reached those who were still inbabitants 
of the homestead. Mrs. Miller had, with that nervous haste which 
defeats its own object, been dressing and undressing herself, and 
calling aloud upon Anna from the moment that her husband, who 
had hastily thrown a few articles of apparel upon him, had rushed 
out to see what caused the glow of light from his rick-yard ; and 
now with just sufficient clothing to enable her to face the night air, 
Mrs. Miller made her way across a corridor of the old farm-house to 
her daughter’s room. 

“ Anna! Anna!” she shrieked. ‘“ Anna, my dear, it is fire! 
you hear? Awake—awake! Oh, it is fire !’’ 

The window of the room crackled and shook at this moment, and 
the panes of glass shivered into thousands of atoms, as a strong, 
broad flame swept across them. The light in the room was most 
intense—powerfully so ; and by it Mrs. Miller saw at once that her 
daughter’s bed was empty, and that thé clothes were trailing ina 
mass on to the floor. 

“She has escaped—God be thanked !’’ was the exclamation of the 
wife and mother, and she fled again across the corridor, and with 
great precipitation made her way down the old staircase to the 
lower part of the house. 

Flakes of fire, and much suffocating smoke, impeded her, and she 
found a great difficulty in passing out over the ruins of the fallen 
porch, among which her husband was struggling. It was only by a 
sudden fall of a portion of one of the ricks at this moment, produc- 
ing a tall volume of flame that seemed to burn up the smoke that 
was gathering about the house like a scroll, that Mrs. Miller recog- 
nized in the dust-covered, blackened, struggling mass, amid the 
ruins of the porch, her husband. 

To fling herself into his arms, and then to drag him away as far as 
possible from the house, were her instant actions. A number of the 
farm hands, too, rushed forward and lent their aid, so that the 
wounded, scorched, and half-stanned John Miller was soon piaced 
in safety. 

“Oh, John, John!” said his wife, ‘‘ what an awful night is this !” 

“Anna! Anna! Tell me!—speak to me! Anna! Our dear 
child! Oh, where is she?” 

“Saved, John! Saved!” 

‘“ Where !—where? Some water here, that I may cleanse my eyes 
from the dust. Anna! Anna!” 

‘“ T saw her bed deserted, John. She has escaped! Anna! Anna! 
Who has seen her 7” 

There was no reply to this ; but the servants, the laborers and 
the neighbors crowded round the half frantic father and mother, 
with looks of inquiry and terror. 

Then it was that as the flames nearly for a moment obscured the 
whole front of the farm-house, John Miiler, in a voice that was heard 
amidst the roar and din and crackie of the conflagration, called out, 
‘Speak, speak! as you hope to be saved! Who has seen my child? 
Who has seen my darling child?” 

No one spoke. 

Then with a sob that seemed as if it would break the heart of any 
one to utter it, he made a rush forward, but his wife clung to him 
with screams and cries and entreaties—for the house was enveloped 
in flames, and it was surely certain death to try to pass through that 
fiery ordeal—and she called upon the men around her to hold him ; 
and then there was an awful sight—a sight to sear the heart and 
make the blood run cold, and to draw tears from the veriest stoic 
that ever lived. 

At the window of Anna’s chamber—that little window at which 
hung the birds—which was so overgrown with the sweet clematis 
and odorous honeysuckle—that window which was so well known 
to be hers, and from which she had looked since she was a careless 
happy child, out upon the beautiful world she could now only see 
through the smoke and the flame, and the red glare of her father’s 
burning home, appeared this young and gentle girl! Her hands 
were clasped in agony! The light of the fire fell like some livid and 
strange sunlight upon her fair face. Her long tresses were tinged 
with the baleful radiance, and looked more than mortally beautiful. 
She had been in the room when her mother entered it. In the fear 
and surprise of the first awakening with those cries of “ Fire!’ in 
her ears, she had half-fainted and fallen from the bed, and it was 
only the confusion of the moment that had prevented Mrs. Miller 
from seeing that amid the heap of bed clothing onthe floor and par- 
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A glanee at the empty bed had as- 
sured the mother’s heart ; and half-blinded by the glare of the flames 
und the pungent density of the smoke, she had come too hastily to 
the vonclusion that Anna had escaped. 

Ant now there she was! The roaring flames about her ! the lower 
part of the house all a blaze !—retreat cut off by all ordinary means! 
—she, a helpless girl, bewildered by fear! Lost! lost!—surely 
lost ! 

The flames are gathering strength! From the nearest rick to 
those windows of the house, there came the fiercest efforts of the 
fire, and while it burnt, the position of Anna was one of the ex- 
tremest peril. Allsaw her. They saw her elasp her hands! They 
thought she called for aid, for they saw her lips move, but they heid 
John Miller, for who could make a way through that burning house 
to seek its upper floor ? 

“ Help! help! mercy! 

That was her voice! all heard it! 
brought it to their ears. 

There was a groan of sympathy—a kind of moaning shout—for all 
felt for her; yet, at that moment, sone seemed able to suggest the 
means to save her. 

One voice called out for a ladder, and then that suggestion was 
echoed by fifty others; for it was a blessed relief to suggest or think 
of anything that promised even a chance of aid and rescue to that 
young, fair girl. 

Then, as some rushed away in search of a ladder, they heard her 
call out again; and the name of Walter came from her lips. : 
Was that name a spell ?7—an invocation of power to produce the 

object of her thoughts and hopes? 

lt would seem so. 

Dashing forward, with an energy that set all obstacles at defiance 
—which disdained for a moment to turn aside for anything that 
could be surmounted—a young man, little more than a mere youth. 
apyeeres upon the scene of action. His hair hung in wild disorder 
about his finely-chiselled face,and there wasa bright sparkle about 
his dark and lustrous eyes, that was terrible to look upen. 

‘Here ! here!” he cried; ‘‘ my Anna, I am bere! In death as in 
life! For ever—for ever !”’ 

A shriek came from the lips of Anna, and she stretched out both 
her arms imploringly. 

“Yes, yes !’’ cried Walter Reve; for that was the name of the new 
comer. ‘‘ Yes, dear one! yes.” 

“Hold! Thee be mad!” cried a voice,as Walter was about to 
plunge into the house, and a strong arm was flung about his waist. 
‘* Thee be mad, Master Walter.” 

‘Hands off, Job Willings. I know you mean well, but, by the 
heavens above us * 

“Wait! A ladder is better—and here it be.” 

“Yes, yes. The ladder—the ladder.” 

Some half-dozen of the farm laborers at this moment appeared, 
bringing with them one of the tall ladders from the rick-yard; and 
with a sudden exertion of strength, that his light and rather fragile 
looking form seemed far from being able to exereise, Walter Reve 

laced, with little aid from the others—for there were teo many 

ands at work—the ladder against the front of the farm-house. 

A rush of smoke and flame in a moment half hid it from sight, and 
they could all hear Anna screaming, although they could now no 
longer see the window at which she had appeared. 

Poor Mrs. Miller was in a swoon, and John Miller was raving and 
shrieking in the arms of some of his farm servants, but for whom 
he would still have rushed into the house. 

“ Let the lad do it, sir,” said Job Willings. ‘ Lord bless you, if 
anything under heaven wil do it, he will, for he loves the dear lass, 
and that will make a giant of him.”’ 

There was a loud and ringing cheer of encouragement te Walter 
Reve as he set his foot upon the first round of the ladder to ascend 
to the rescue of Anna Miller. 

“ Another, quickly!’ were the last words he said, as he com- 
menced the ascent, ‘“ Another, quickly! The flames are already on 
this!” 

“ Smartly, lads!” shouted Job Willings. ‘‘ Another ladder ; and 
rear it up alongside of this one.” 

Another moment, and Walter had dashed upwards, and was in the 
miidst of the smoke and flames. 

Then there was a crash, and the ladder, which for a few moments 
only had been exposed to the flame, bent and broke in its centre, 
and Walter half-fell, half-slid down the lower half to the ground 
again. A roaring sound in the house, and a loud report feilowed 
immediately. The floorings of the upper chambers had fallen in, 
and, surely, Anna was lost! 

What could save her? Surely she has gone down, as it were into 
a flaming cauldron, =< with that flooring ! 

The stack which had, by its contiguity to the house, proved so 
destructive to it, had now nearly burnt out, and the flames from it 
were short of reaching the homestead. Another ladder was brought 
with a cheer, for those who had been to fetch it were not aware of 
what had happened. 

Then, as the smoke and the millions of ashes that shot upwards in 
brilliant coruscations subsided, Walter cleared the dust from his 
eyes, and looked up. : q =. 

‘She lives! She lives! There still! Oh, Heaven is merciful! 

Holding by the window-sill, her fair face but faintly visible above 
it, her delicate hands stretched and compressed to their utmost 
power, her long hair floating out into the night air and dashing to 
und fro wildly, was the young girl. She had not fallen with the 


Oh, heaven, have mercy upon me !”” 
Some sudden shift of wind had 








flooring beneath her. Despair and the love of life-—that life, on the 
| threshold of which she as yet only stood, but which had yet taught 





And now the farm-house tiself 4 wrapped im the conflagrats m. 
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her the joy of loving—had nerved her, and she held on to that 
w'ndow-sill, while fire and flame raged beneath her! 

She did not scream now; she knew that he who would use all 
mortal efforts to save her was there. 

The other ladder was raised in an instant. There were now but 
two mortal agonies of doubt. The ladder was safe from the slack- 
ened flame, but the wall of the house might fall in, or the strength 
of Anna might not suffice to enable her to hold on to the window- 
sil: until Walter came to aid her. 

He flew up the ladder rather than ascended it. 

“ Courage, courage! Anna, Anna! J am here!” 

“© Walter ?” 

“ Your own Walter!” 

“ Dear Walter!” 

* God help us!” 

Ee reached the window—he made a grasp at her arms—-and while 
shat beautifal hair, which he had longed to cover with his kisses, 
floated about him, he, by main strength—a strength given him, 
surely, by Heaven for the occasion—raised Anna up fairly to the 
window-sill, and in another moment she was in his arms, and sob- 
ding aloud upon his breast! 

* Saved! saved! saved!” 

They heard the joyous cry below, and the answering cheer echoed 
iar and wide. Daa, down, with a kind of rush, he came, clasping 
in his left arm’s embrace the form of his loved one! She was 
saved! He had saved her! Oh, how dear she was to him now! 
His treasure trove! His own, whom he had snatched from death! 

“Saved! saved! saved!” 

Walter placed the fair young girl in the arms of her father, and 
then, faint and exhausted, he fell at her feet. 

> * > . * * ” * * 

The farm was a ruin—the homestead was a ruin—rick, stack, 
barn, granary and stable—all were burnt. Of all the sweet and 
picturesque appearance that greeted the eyes on that beautiful 
spot of earth, when the sun set on that autumnal day nothing 
remained but the tall trees and the hedgerows. 

\ charred and blackened house, through the windows of which 
the night-wind moaned and whistled—huge heaps of still smoulder- 
ing embers, where the wheat-ricks and hay-stacks had stood—the 
scorched walls of the barns and outhouses, and a fetid odor from 
from the half-burnt animals that had perished in the conflagration, 
were all that remained of one of the most thriving homesteads in 
Devon! 

And if from a hillock, called Lady Viola’s Mount, which was close 
at hand, and which, from its altitude, deserved the name of a bill, 
any one had chosen to take an earnest look for some two miles 
around, he would have seen, dotted over the landscape, similar evi- 
dences of ruin and devastation ! 

For the past twelvemonth some mysterieus agency had been at 
work; and over a well-defined tract of the country fire had raged, 
and the hand of the incendiary had been busy. 

No one in particular was suspected of these awful doings. The 
farmers who were thus brought to the verge of ruin were not op- 
pressive men who had enemies in their district—kind and liberal 
masters they one and all were. Their laborers were contented and 
happy, and the whole country-side was flourishing. There was no 
distress—no out-of-work gangs of half-clad famishing men, women 
and children—the harvest had been abundant; yet the stacks blazed 
and the ricks were burnt to the ground, and the neighborhood was 
becoming a ruin. 

How was this? 

The mystery will be cleared up in these pages. Dark and subtle 
agencies were at work—ours is the task to unravel them. 

And now gradually the dull crimson color in the sky faded away, 
and by the time some engines with their foaming horses arrived 
from Exeter, Holly Tree Farm might be said to have ceased to exist. 
True, the house stood, but it was a ruin. The gardens, too, were 
still there, and the late fruit still blushed in beauty on the trees. 
The flowers too, except where they had been overwhelmed by the 
storm of hot sparks and ashes, still blossomed sweetly ; but there 
was no longer a home on that spet except for the hare, the hunted 
fox, or the wild bird and the rabbit. 

The throng of persons which had been gathered together by the 
fire still lingered on the spot. The grief of John Miller and his 
wife for the destruction of their home was not so vivid as it might 
have been had they not for a short time tasted the far deeper agony 
of fancying that in the flames they had lost their darling child; and. 
as the mother held that dear one to her heart, she said sobbingly, 
“Oh John, John, what are corn-ricks, and hay-ricks, and barns, and 
out-houses, and even our home itself, with all that it contained, com- 
pared to this dear one who is spared to us?” 
aa Thank God!” was John Miller’s rejoinder. “ Thank God for all 
things!” 

And Walter Reve, what a look of wondrous joy there was upon 
his face; and how, in a whisper, he kept repeating to his own heart, 
“J saved her! I saved her!” 

Anna Miller was perfectly unhurt. Terribly alarmed, of course, 
she was; but she was not a fainting young lady, or she would inevit- 
ably have perished in the farm-house; and now that she felt that she 
was rescued, and had been held in her father’s and mother’s arms 
over and over again, it was for Walter Reve that she looked ear- 
nestly. . 

“ Walter, mother—Walter,” she whispered; “‘ do not forget him.’’ 

“ No, my child, it would be ingratitude to Heaven to forget him.” 

“ And may heaven forget me if I do!” said John Miller. “ Walter 
Reve, lad, where are you i 

* Here, Mr. Miller.’ 

“Come hither. God bless you,my brave young friend! and listen 
now to me ; I know you love my dear child—-I have known it some 
time. Nay, never look shy about it—old folks see a good deal that 
young folks don’t give them credit for. | don’t know, my good lad, 
whether I may call myself a moneyed man or not just yet; but if I 
have nothing but my blessing to give you with Anna, why she should 
be yours,and yours only, if all the world said nay.” 

“ Ob, Mr. Miller, youdo not know—you cannot know how very 
bappy—that is, |—I—another time—I——” 

“ Another time, lad?” 

“ No—no, sir—I do love her!—with all my heart! with all my 
soul !~-but I, too, am so poor—sodependent! My brother Abel——” 

“ Mark you, Walter Reve, I don’t like your brother Abel—nobody 
likes him over much—and it was only yester-eve that I saw him in 
the deep hollow with that Gipsy Hackets, as they call him. Bad 
company, Walter !—bad company for a young man, I take it !” 

“ | fear so, sir!” 

“ Well, my lad, that is nothing tome. Don’t talk of being poor, 
boy, for you have the wealth of youth,and a good heart—a good 
heart, Walter—or my girl would not be standing by my side, with 
her dear little hand in mine, just now !” 

“Mr. Miller, I love Anna dearer than life itself!’’ said Walter 
Reve, with sudden energy, “ and I will look forward to the happy 
-. o, I may make her mine, as my only hope and joy on 
earth! 

“ That's right, boy !—that’s right !” 

“ Dear, dear Anna!” 

“Yes, Watty, dear!” 

She had never spoken in that fashion to him before, and the heart 
of the youth melted to the touch of those soft, affectionate words. 
Tears gushed to his eyes, and with both the hands of Anna in his, he 
led her gently aside, and tried to tell her how he loved her. 

At this moment there was 4 great exclamation, and Job Willings 
‘ me out, “ Look, master! There be the strange light at Knight 
riders ! 

All eyes were turned in the direction that Job pointed, which was 
towards a huge castellated old mansion, that stood about half a mile, 
or rather less, distant from the farm of Holly Tree. This mansion 
was the most noticeable feature of the whole district. It was built 
upon the slope of a hill, which had been cut level to the extent of 
about two acres, to hold it and its private and magnificent gardens. 
The house was of immense extent. Began by a certain Baron Tem- 
plemore, at the latter end of the reign of Henry the Eighth, it had 

en added to and = by successive possessors,up to the 
Charles period, so that it was exceedingly inco ous in its archi- 
tectural arrangements, and could not be said to belong to any par- 
ticular style or period. Tudor-looking—Gothic-look ing—lialian 
looking, it was an immense pile of buil , that defied alike criti- 
ciem or admiration, except for its extent. 

For forty years not a wreath of smoke had ascende™ from the 
chimneys of Knightriders, as the mansion wascalled. Baron Temple- 
more, the late wey had fallen into difficulties, originating 
at the gaming-table, and had been compelled to part piece by piece 


with the whole estate of Knightriders, which comprised the man- 
sion we speak of, and all the farms and homesteads, for some three 





or four miles around, in as nearly perfect a circle as the nature of 
the ground would permit. 

it was within this circle that people began to mark that the 
remarkable and destructive incendiary fires had been taking place 
for twelve months past. 

Knightriders had been completely shut up, and as is commonly 
the case with such huge properties that are deserted, it soon had 
the reputation of being haunted; and there was not a country 
bumpkin in the whole shire who would have ventured within its pre- 
cincts after nightfall, for the world. 

Its gardens went to ruin and neglect. Its vines trailed on to the 
ground. Its conservatories admitted the keenest winter winds ; and 
there it stood on the slope of that green hill, imposing and pictures- 
que at a distance, but when closely approached, a perfect picture 
of ruin and desolation. 

Farm by farm, and field by field, the estate of Knightriders had 
been sold by money-lenders, and others who had come into posses- 
sion of them ; so that a property that bestowed wealth and distinc- 
tion upon its once possessors, was frittered away into many hands, 
and seemed likely never again to be gathered together in the pos- 
session of a Lord of Knightriders and Templemore. 

There was a nominal owner, it is true, to the mansion, and that 
was a Lord Templemore, who, report set down as a libertine, a 
debauchee, and a gambler, like the brother who had preceded him, 
and who had left him the estate—as it was not entailed—or sold it 
to him, report said, for a gambling debt. 

Once and once only this Lord Templemore had made a hurried 
visit to Knightriders; but he found that, as a property, the whole 
estate had vanished, as everything was sold around the mansion; 
and there it stood, requiring an army of domestics to keep house in 
it, and without all its rich and fertile farms that had made it what it 
once was. 

Lord Templemore went to town again, and left Knightriders to its 
fate and the wind and the weather. 

It was towards this mansion, then, that Job Will.ugs attracted 
general attention. 

‘ There’s the ghost-light of Knightriders, master,” he said. 

A very strange effect ensued in regard to the old mansion; for, as 
the throng of persons assembled at the fire looked at it, they saw 
that just for one instant, and in rapid succession, there appeared at 
every window of the house a pale, green, spectral-looking light. 
This light passed from window to window, apparently at just the 
same rate of progression, whether from one room to another, or 
from one floor to another, or from one wiadow to another in the 
same room. 

There was but one person who turned aside and did not look at 
the old mansion. 

That person was Walter Reve, and there was upon his face a flush 
of embarrassment, as he said, “ Disregard it, Anna—disregard it! 
Jt is a delusion. Time will come, | hope—it will come—when— 
when—I—even [-——” 

** What would you say, Watty ?” 

* Nothing—oh, nothing! Hush! not a word to your father or 
mother. There is a mystery | but half, as yet, fathom myself.” 


A STRANGE VISITOR. THE MYSTERY OV KNIGHTRIDERS, 
THE STORM AND THE NEW GUEST. 


CHAPTER J. 


Tae long mournful night succeeding the conflagration at Holly Tree 
Farm wore slowly away, and the cold gray light of a September 
morning shone on the ruins of the farm; but ere that night had 
faded off into day again so strange an event took place at the old 
deserted mansion of Knightriders, that we must pause to record it 
in its fall singularity and intensity of interest. 

About two hours before the first streak of the new dawn appeared 
in the east, a solitary horseman might have been seen making his 
way by a bridle path through a tangled kind of wood, or copse, 
which had once been a portion of the Home Park, as it was called, 
of the mansion. 

This horseman was a man past the prime of life ; he had at one 
time been very handsome, but it was evident that dissipation had 
done its work upon him, and he had all the worn and jaded look of a 
thorough roué. The horse he rode was a splendid hunter, and deli- 
cately and featly the creature trod its way through the tangled 
brushwood towards the mansion that had for so many years been 
deserted by human inhabitants, 

The apparel of the horseman was as costly as the modern taste of 
present times would permit, and some half-dozen diamonds, wherever 
they could be worn, testified to the fact that the horseman had a 
goodly enough share of this world’s wealth. 

About a stone’s throw behind him rode a servant—a sharp, acute- 
looking London lad, who looked what, in modern slang, has been 
called *‘ horsey’’—that is, he seemed to have been bred in a stable 
all his life, for a more thorough jockey-looking personage could 
hardly have been conceived. 

This individual, too, was superbly mounted, so far as the value of 
his steed went; and as he went his way in the footsteps of his 
master, he amused himself by whistling a popular London melody. 

“ Hilloa, Joey!” said the gentleman who rode first, suddenly rein- 
ing in his steed; “‘ where are you?” 

** Here, my lord.” 

“ Look over there through the trees, a little to the right, and tell 
me if you don’t see am unusual glare in the sky.” 

‘IT saw it afore, my lord, miles away,’ said Joey; “ and it ain’t 
near so bright now. It’s been a fire.” 

“ A fire ” 

“ Yes, my lord; and the man at the Sun said that there was no 
end of ’em in this part of the country. I suppose it’s the want of 
proper engines.” 

“ But the want of proper engines caunot make fires ?”’ 

* Well, my lord, [ don’t know that.” 

Joey had now ridden up quite close to his master, and the two 
nearly together—Joey, just for form’s sake, keeping a few paces in 
the rear—emerged from the wood and came upon a level and beauti- 
ful tract of country, which was immediately outside the gardens of 
Knightriders. From there a full view of Holly Tree Farm, or rather 
what remained of it, could be had; and at a glance, from the still 
glowing embers of the stacks and ricks, and the blue smoke that 
arose from the house, they saw that it was indeed a conflagration 
that had caused the peculiar red appearance of the clouds in that 
direction. 

“ Ah, [see now!” said the foremost horseman, who had been called 
“my lord” by the groom. “ Itis a fire!” 

“ Looks like it, my lord.” 

“* All is over, though, and it is visibly fading away.” 

“ Inwisibly, my lord.” 

“ Why, Joey, you are getting toosharp byhalf. Itis very strange, 
such fires in this district—very strange, Joey ?”’ 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“I do not desire you to come any further with me. Two things 
have surprised me in this part of the country, and we have been 
told of both at the inns on our road. One was, that incendiarism 
was rife in the district, and the other was that most mysterious and 
audacious robberies were frequent. The one we have evidence of 
the truth of in the sight before us; the other I have brought you 
with me to avoid, if possible, and your presence may have had the 
effect. You may now trot back, and wait for me at the inn at 
Marley.” 

“ But, my lord——” 

“ What is it?” 

* Perhaps the other thing—that is, the highwayman—may prove 
one too many ferme when [ am alone; for it | protected your lord- 
ship, why your lordship protected me.”’ 

“T can’t help that, Joey. I don't want you to come with me any 
further, so back you ge.” 

“Very well, thy lord.” 

“ And at once, too. Good night, Joey. If I don’t come back to 
Marley by the morning, you may guess that I am busy, bat by no 
means quit it until you see me. And what is more, be discreet; for 
I find the folks forget me, so I would be forgotten.” 

“ Very good, my lord.” 

“ Go now.” 

Joey knew that it was perfectly useless to make any remon- 
strances, and he at once turned his horse’s head, touched his cap, 
and was off. 

“So,” said the master, “ I am alone here at Jast again, and I feel 

cold and hot by turns. Pshaw! What is this folly that oppresses 
me? I, who have for my guiding rule in life, to fear nothing, stop 
at notbing and believe in nothing.” 
_ “Ha! hal” sereamed rather than laughed a voice; and there 
issued a sound like the clapping of hands, which so alarmed the 
—— that it reared and nearly threw its rider, practised horseman 
as he was. 
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“‘ Hilloa!”’ he cried; “ by all the fiends, what is this?” 

“Ha! ha! Ho! ho! My Lord Templemore, you fear nothing— 
you believe peor, Will you believe me, and then fear ?” 

“‘T tell you what I will do,” said Lord Templemore, as he drew a 
pistol from his saddle-flap, “ I wll send a bulletinto the hedge where 
you are hiding, if you don’t come out, whoever you are.” 

“T am here.” 

From the thick foliage of an alder tree a form, that looked human 
by the very dim night-light, emerged, and made an attempt to seize 
the bridle of Lord Templemore’s horse; but he made the animal 
swerve, as he said, ‘“‘ No; that is a thing I do not permit. | am 
armed, and would have you look to yourself.” 

“Tam a woman!” 

“ A hag, I take it, so far as I may judge by voice and shape in 
this murky air; but I want nothing to say to you, nor you to me. 
Out of my path—out of my path, | say!” 

“No, my Lord Templemore—no! I will say something to you, 
although you have naught to say to me! [I know you—I know you 
for a bold, bad man! You are forty-six, too!” 

“‘ Forty-six ?” 

“ Yes, that is your age, my Lord Templemore! This is the sixth 
day of September—your birthday !” 

or Ah ”? 


“Think again. Your brother—your father—his father—his father, 
again—never reached beyond thisage! You are doomed—doomed 
Go! Ihave said that which I came to say!” 

““ Now, by ali that’s detestable, you bird of ill omen, I have half 
a mind to send you to your account first! Iam strong, hearty and 
well! Iam forty-six, and this may be my birthday, for all I care, 
as I heed not such matters, and you may know all that since you 
know my name without much conjuration. Hold! Stop, stop! 
By Jove, I will fire after you! Hold, I say! There, then, and take 
that as a reward for your croaking !”’ 

Lord Templemore fired in the direction he thought he saw the hag 
retreating, but after the short, sharp echo of the discharged pistol 
had died away, he heard nothing which could lead him to.suppose 
the shot had been at all effective. 

‘* What fiend in human form,” he muttered, “ is this that has tried 
to shake me by this idle tale? Pshaw! a man is not to die at forty 
six because his progenitors have done so. Death is not an act of 
volition or spontaniety. There must be a cause—acause! Con- 
found the hag !—and to recognise me, too, at such a time and hour! 
it was the infernal prating of that Joey, with his ‘my lord,’ ‘my 
lord,’ at every moment, that has led her to guess wholam! Ha! 
Die at forty-six! Ha! Why,lamforty-six now! This is my birth- 
day—my birthday, that in two more hours will dawn over youder 
hills! Die? No, ne—not yet! I have still work to do, life to see, 
enjoyments to taste. No, no! An idle dream—an idle dream. 
Yet what an errand is this that I came uzou to Knightriders! If 1 
were not now what I am and who J am, I shoukd shake to death 
with superstitious fears and terrors; but on I go—fearing nothing, 
believing nothing!” 

The horse reared again, for a sudden flash of lightning lit up the 
scene, and for a passing moment Lord Templemore saw tree, and 
stream, and hill, and plain, and the huge front of Knightriders 
standing out clearly and distinctly against the night sky. 

Then again came the lightning, followed by the hoarse murmur of 
distant thunder. 

“*Woa, Hannibal, woa!” he said, as he patted the arched neck of 
his horse, which again exhibited signs of wweasiness. “ Woa!- 
quiet, Hannibal!” 

The night seemed to drop around him in double darkness after 
this one flash of lightning. 

‘* Now,” he said, “if 1 were superstitious—if I were one of those 
fools of fancy who look upon themselves as so important that thev 
believe the ordinary operations of nature have a direct and distinct 
reference to them and their acts, I should shrink before this cor 
storm, and become the slave of my own absurd and grounw 
fears !”’ 

Another flash lit wp the scene, and the hoarse thunder again 
rumbled away in the distance. 

“Quiet, Hannibal! Wea! woa! One cloud negatively charged 
with electricity meets another positively charged, and there isa 
flash and a report, which has abeut as much to do with me and my 
acts as it has with those of a Nova Zemblian at this moment. So 
on we go, Hannibal—fearing nothing, believing nothing—although 
this is the fifth day of September, and I am forty-six. Ha, ha!” 

He was a bold man that Lord Templemore, with that spurious 
kind of boldness of the sceptic and the fatalist. He had come from 
London to Knightriders on an errand that might well have shaken 
his human soul to its foundation; but he was braving it out—braving 
out heaven and all its ordinances—braving out earth and all its laws 
—and, as he said, fearing nothing and believing nothing. 

He seemed to know his route well, even in the darkness which 
was about him—a darkness that was, indeed, only the more “ palpa- 
bly obscure” by the occasional flashes of lightning that portended 
an approaching storm. A rather narrow path among some tangled 
shrubs slowly wound its way towards the dilapidated wall that sur- 
rounded a portion of the domain specially attached to Knightriders, 
and Lord Templemore took that path without # moment’s hesita 
tion. 

Once the horse stumbled over some felled stumps of bushes, and 
it was only the skill of the rider that kept the creature on its feet 
Then there came another flash of lightning, and from the uneasy 
action of the horse, Lord Templemore found that afear and nervous- 
ness had taken possession of it. 

“‘ Well, Hannibal,” he said, as he dismounted, ‘I will lead you to 
where you will wait for your master. You have done a good fifty 
miles to-day, and I will not overtax you.” 

With the bridle over his arm he walked on, and the horse followed 
him willingly. About ten minutes’ walking brought both steed and 
man to some half-broken downhurdies. One of these Lord Temple 
more easily removed, and then they passed into what had been an 
orchard of the mansion, but which was now ina state of wildness 
and confusion. From the feel of the ground, Lord Templemore 
knew that he trod upon the half-decayed fruits of season after 
season, which had fallen from the trees. 

** Now what fools these rugtics are of this neighborhood,” he said, 
“that they should allow themselves to be frightened by a parcel of 
old women’s tales about apparitions, and omit to avail themselves 
of the leave and licence that desertion gives them to gather the rich 
fruits of Knightsriders. Well, be it so. Perhaps it is better as 
it is.” 

A pattering sound upon the leaves of the trees now met his ears, 
and he held up his face to the heaven he denied, as he said, “ Rain, 
surely.” 

Then there came another flash of lightning, and again the mutter 
of the thunder, although still far off; and this man, with all those 
sights and sounds about him—indications of the power, the mercy, 
and the majesty of the Infinite—was still bold enough to mutter, 
“ Fearing nothing—believing ey y" 

He paused, and tied the bridle of his horse to the low branch of a 
tree, and he patted the animal as he said, “‘ Wait, Hannibal, wait! 
I surely need not be long about the work that] have todo. The 


old well must stil] be in the ivy court, and that will keep asecret, if | 


two hundred feet below the earth’s level will suffice to hide it.’ 

The horse shook, and made a whining sort of noise, as if it feared 
to be left alone; but Lord Templemore strode away, crashing his 
path through flower roots and fruit bushes, till he reached the wal! 
which shut in the more private gardens of the old deserted mansion 
of Knightriders. 

“ It must be done!” he said 
fear? What have I to believe 7’ 

Was he shaking in his boldness slready? He was 
demonstrative in his sceptical courage as he had beeu. That was 
quite clear , 

After walking slowly along by the foot of the wall, for some dis- 
tance among the tall weeds and rank vegetation, and feeling the 
brick-work with his hands as he went, he suddenly paused. 

“ Phe door, at last!” he said. 

Passing his hand slowly down the edge of a small arched door in 
the wall, he found the keyhole, and then, producing a key from hia 

ocket, he, after some trouble, and by an exertion of considerable 
free, turned the rusted bolts of the lock, and the door opened 
creakingly on its long disused hinges. 

* That will do!” 


It must be done! What have I to 


hot quite 80 


(To be continued.) 








Heit.—* Hell, my dear hearers,” exclaimed an Irish clergyman} 
while addressing a barn full of barbarians in the back part of the} 


Emerald Isle—* hell is a place of inexpressible torment, besides 
being altogether inconvenient.” 
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THE LITTLE GRAVES. 


In a city where four hundred little children are sacrificed every week to the 
Moloch of Swill Milk, the following little poem will be profoundly felt : 


“7's only a little grave,”’ they said; 

Only just a child that’s dead;”’ 

And so they carelessly turned away 

Frem the mound the spade had made that day 
Ab, they did not know how deep a shade 

That little grave in our home had made. 


I know the coffin was narrow and small, 

One yard would have served for an ample pall; 
And one man in his arms could have borne away 
The rosebud and its freight of clay, 

But I know that darling hopes were hid 

Beneath that little coffin lid 


i know that a mother stood that day 
With folded hands by that form of clay 
I know that burning tears were hid 
‘Neath that drooping lash and a 
And I knew her lip, and cheek and brow 
Were almest as white as her baby’s now. 


ching lid 


1 knew that some things were hid away, 
The crimson frock and wrappings gay; 
The little sock and the half-worn shce, 
The cap, with its plumes and tassels blue; 
And an empty crib, with its covers spread, 
As white as the face of the sivless dead. 


Tis a little grave, but, oh ! have care ! 
For world-wide hopes are buried there. 
And yet, perbaps, in coming years, 

May see, like her, through blinding tears, 
How much of light, how much of joy, 

ls buried up with an only boy ! 








FLORENCE DE LACY; 


OR, 


r T > tf ‘ 
QUICKSANDS AND WHIRLPOOLS. 
A TALE OF YOUTH’S TEMPTATIONS. 
By Percy RB. St. John, 
futhor of “* Quadroona,” “ Photographs of the Heart,” §¢. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 

“Snow the gentleman in,” said Florence, addressing the servant 
in French. 

She was very pale, and, ob, how beautiful, as she stood, statue-like, 
in the middle of the room. 

It was only an impulse ; but she did step forward to meet him, 
and then as hastily drew back. 

He was very pale. She could see that; but she did uot trust her- 
self to look twice. 

She pointed to a chair at some distance from herself. 

‘- Florence,” he said, in tones, whose wild sorrow went to her very 
soul, “ is it thus we meet ?” 

“ We met yesterday with less greeting,” she replied. 

“Oh, if you knew——” 

“T want to know nothing. 
claims to me.” 

“ Not until I thought you false and fickle,” he cried. 
me. You never came to Portsmouth— 

“T could explain all that,” she answered, “ but it is now too late. 
You should have had more faith. Mynon-arrival in Portsmouth was 
involuntary, but it was fortunate. You did not know your own 
mind. We both should have.been very unhappy. But why discuss 
this matter? If you have come tosee your father, | am sorry to say 
he will not see you ; but no such father as he is could long shut out 
a son from his heart. Leave that to me.” 

“ Florence, do net believe me fickle. I was hurt at your failing to 
join me at Portsmouth ; I was vexed at your not writing.” 

“ Not writing !” cried Florence. 

“ Did you write ?” 

“Certainly. I wrote to warn you of something terrible ; but, 
thank Heaven, you have escaped, and no allusion need be made to it.” 

“T followed you to Paris. I heard you had left the respectable 
protection of Sir Peter Paulet for that of some stranger. Then, 
frantic with jealousy——” 

“No more, sir,” said Florence, with indescribable dignity, “‘ spare 
me any allusion to the person whose name was on your lip.” 

“It was but the infatuation of an hour,” cried Frank, wildly. 

“Notaword. All is for ever at an end between us. Recrimina- 
tion is useless. Be happy, Mr. Wilton ; that is my earnest wish, and 
if I can serve you with your father, command me.” 

“ But, then, without you the world is but a blank,” began Frank. 

“ Sir, are you rehearsing or acting?” said Florence, in a freezing 
tone. 

“ By heavens 
stone |” 

“No,” said Florence, earnestly, “I have a heart which knows no 
change. I am what I always waa. I will even tell you that the old 
feeling still exists. Listen. Had you come to me dying, maimed, 
disfigured, poor, helpless, I would have nursed, cherished and con- 
soled you—anything but this. Your ewn father has judged you. 
He has told me.once for all that you can never be my husband. You 
know better than I do that your conduct must be bad for such a 
father to decide against you. But it is irrevocable. I shall never 
marry. You have youth, an honorable profession. Throw off all 
evil chains, be what you ought to be, and he will take you to his 
arms.” 

“ And you-—” 

“ Will welcome you as a sister—as afriend. I would be prond to 
live and cherish your wife ; but until you can reconcile yourself to 
this state of things, we meet no more!” 

There was a wild, a terrible expression on his countenance, as, 
snatching up his bat, he turned from her to go. 

The room swam round her. 

“ Frank,” she whispered. 

But the ears of love are keen. With a rapturous expression of 
delight he turned and faced—his father, who stood between him and 
Florence. 

“Begone, sir, to your French swindlers and painied madames. 
You are no son of mine. The associate of gamblers and— 

“ Sir!” began Frank Wilton. 

“ Begone, sir!” cried the other, who was pale with rage. 

The young man caught an appealing glance from Florence de 
Lacy, bowed his bead, and left the room. 

‘‘ Oh, sir,” said Florence, “‘ whet have you done?” 

“My duty,” replied the other, sternly. “I have more reasons 
than you know of for what I do.” 

“ But he has left the room, crushed, humiliated. In his despair he 
may do something rash.” 

“ Probably go to the opera with his French madame, and wind up 
at a gambling house,” said the other, bitterly. 

Florence hung her head and took up a book. 

Meanwhile Frank, stung to the heart by his father’s contemptuous 
severity, had rushed down-stairs, entered a fiacre, and driven back 
to his own hotel, where he found Stephen de Lacy and Adelaide 
léte-a-téle over some lunch. 

Frank caught up a tumbler, filled it with wine, and drained it off. 

“ Why, what is the matter, Frank 7” said Adelaide, kindly. 

“ That your sister is a jilt,a heartless, false—no,an angel, and | 
am a fool and a scoundrel!” cried the young man. 


You have very wisely resigned all 


“ Listen to 


cried Wilton, passionately, “‘ you have a heart of 





“ Have you seen her?” she eagerly inquired. 

“1 have just left her,” said Frank. 

“ Where ?” 

“ At the Hotel Mirabeau.” 

‘“T will go to her at once. Who is she with? Tell me all about 

it.” 

“She is with my father, who turned me from his presence.” 

“ Why, in heaven’s name?” cried Stephen de Lacy, who was very 
ale. 

are Because he said | was unworthy of her,” continued Frank, bury- 

ing his head in bis hands. 

The two conspirators exchanged glances of mingled alarm and 
suspicion. 

“TI will go at once,” cried Adelaide. 

Stephen nodded. 

“Toank you. Do see her. Iam sure you have great influence 
over her. I will submit to any probaticn she may suggest. I will 
return to my military duties ——” 

‘‘T will soon move her to more rational views,” said Adelaide. 
“ Wait patiently my return,” she added. “ All will yet be well.” 

With these consoling words she left the room, and in ten minutes 
more was on her way to the Hotel Mirabeau. 

In twenty more she was back, with pale and quivering lip. 

“ Well?” cried both. 

“She won't see me. 
laide. 

“ Surely she did not know it was her sister?” cried Frank. 

“] sent up my name, Mrs. Lechmere—I then added her sister. 
The answer brought back was ‘never at home to Mrs. Lechmere.’ 


The servant was quite insolent,’ said Ade- 


| Your father must be a regular savage, Mr. Wilton!” 


“He is my father,” said Frank, gravely. 

“T don’t want to hurt your feelings,” replied Adelaide, “ but such 
conduct on the part of Florence is incredible.” 

“Two such loving sisters!” sneered Stephen. 

That man would have sneered with a rope round his neck, 

“ Notbing is to be done,” continued Adelaide ; “ but havePatience. 
I will write.” 

“Never write,” 
you to a stroll ?” 

“I beg your pardon,” replied Frank, rising, with a blush upon his 
cheek ; “ I had quite forgotten an engagement to buy a horse.” 

The last words were said timidly, for they were false, and Frank 
had never lied before. 

But vice is, of all things the most insidious. 
meanness. 


said Stephen. “By the way, Frank, what say 


It leads to every 
We are not Frenchmen, and have no palliation to offer, 


; as they would, for the tie which bound Frank Wilton to Cecile de 





Vaux. It was an immoral and a vicious tie, and in his secret heart 
the infatuated young Englishman was ashamed of it. 

Hence his evasion. 

Had he have been going to meet his good and virtuous Florence, 
he would not have concealed the fact. But he was guving to meet 
one who, though possessed of many good qualities, was bis by no 
recognised tie, moral or religious. 

Let us not be too hard upon Cecile de Vaux. We must not, in our 
virtuous indignation, forget the atmosphere in which she had been 
brought up. 

Placed upon the stage at the age of eight by a vicious mother, who 
then abandoned her to her fate, she had acquired, from her early 
initiation into life, a cynical dislike for the opposite sex, which was 
in no wise diminished by the persecution she endured, when her 
remarkable beauty became the taik of Paris. 

Old and young, rich and poor, artists and senators, vied in their 
efforts to win her favor. Some offered their purses, some their hearts 
—the marquis both, for he was really an ardent admirer—and all in 
vain. They were a vicious set who came behind the scenes to flirt 
with the danseuses and ballet girls, and she despised them. 

Frank was a new character to her. There was a freshness, a 
poetry in his nature which enthralled her. His very tenderness to- 
wards his first love told upon her heart. He was young and hand- 
some, and he scarcely knew the power of these two attractions. 

She was used to men who took advantage of these qualities to the 
utmost. 

She was a daughter of Eve. 

Frank hurriedly took up his hat, and muttering some indistinct 
words went out. 

The very fact that he looked upon himself as an injured individual 
made him all the more reckless. With the sophistry of youth, when 
once led away from the right path, he persuaded himself that Flor- 
ence was fickle, unkind, ungenerous. 

When he reached the boudoir of Cecile, he found her in tears. 

“ What is the matter ?” he asked, in his too persuasive tones. 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing !” said Frank Wilton, encircling her waist with his arm ; 
‘that is nonsense. Teil me, there is a good girl !” 

“You have been to see her. I know it. Don’t fancy I am going 
to play the Spanish or jealous mistress. I know my position. I am 
a weak and foolish girl. I know you love me now. You are in the 
first joy of a triumphant passion ; but by and by, when reason shall 
resume its sway, you will again turn to your English love.” 

“ Never ; she is lost to me for ever,” said Frank, passionately. 

“She has dismissed you once for all?” asked Cecile, bending lew. 

“ My father would not see me. She intimated my dismissal as she 
would that of a footman.” 

“Men! men! Even inthis one] have been deceived! I am not 
reproaching you. Jealous reproaches are as poisoned arrows, they 
can be turned upon the sender. But to-day you must go to her after 
your promises to me!” 

“T shall effend no more.” 

“ Francois,” said Cecile, turning and looking him full in the face 
through her tearful eyes, “‘ you will never leave me ?” 

“ Never, my angel!” 

“ At least you will promise not to desert me—until I dismiss you.” 

“You dismiss me!” cried Frank. 

“Tam @ woman. But you, an officer and a gentleman, you promise 
on your honor, never to give me up for any other woman on earth.” 

“T promise!” said the young man, though even in that hour of 
intoxication, a chill came over his soul as he did so. 

He had bound himeelf in chains for ever. 

There was silence for several minutes, and then he spoke a!)tuptly. 

“ What are we going to do?” 

“ You are going to dine with me to-day, and then, what say you, 
shall we go to Madame Cremieux ?” 

“ Who and what is Madame Cremieux ?” said Frank. 

“Oh, heathen! oh, Ostrogoth ! oh, Hottentot! not to know Madame 
Cremieux is to argue yourself unknown.” 

“T plead guilty to the most consummate ignorance.” 

Madame Cremieux is a lady who keeps what is nakedly called a 
gambling-house, but of a very different kind to that you were at the 
other evening. Everybody comes incognito, aud the guests are of 
the highest rank, except the ladies, whom prudes would say were of 
the lowest ; but we are assured that ladies of family, of royal blood 
do come ; but their incognito is admirably preserved—how you shall 
see when you get there.” 

“ Then you mean me to go there ?” 

“ Jl faut bien s’amuser,” she said, with a shrug of her lovely 
shoulders. 

“ But can we not be happy together at home ?” he asked, tenderly. 

“No; you would be devoured with ennui, and tire of me ina 
week. I know you better than you know yourself; so that is 
settled.” 

“ I should never tire of your society, Cecile,” cried Frank. 

“ My dear friend, so you think. But éea-éles between the most 
ardent lovers weary from their sameness. You know the story of 
toujours perdriz. Now, if I give you a moderate amount of my 
society, and the rest of the time introduce you to general company, 
you will appreciate my good qualities, and have ne time to dwell 


— 
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upon my faults. Believe me, that is the true philosophy of love. 
The idea of two people secluding themse!ves like dormice in a lonely 
cottage is simply absurd ; such ideas may suit a couple of love sick 
children, but not grown people.” 

‘* You are so very old,” laughed Frank. 

“ Old in experience, mon cher ami,” she replied, gravely; “ the 
stage is a furnace which dries up the soul.” 

“You must leave it.” 

** And, pray, how am I to live ; as it isI can scarcely pay my way ?” 

Frank Wilton’s countenance fell, and he colored up to the eyes. 

“No nonsense with me,” she said. “You are poor; what 
matters 7?” 

“‘T have notbing but what my father gives me and my pay as an 
officer,’ he replied, with downcast eyes. 

“Then you must give up your expensive hotel, discharge your 
man-servant, and come and live here.” 

* Cecile !” 

“ Listen tome. Your remaining in the English service is out of 
the question. You are very clever at painting—that sketch of my- 
self is admirable. You must study, and, ma foi, when you become 
a great painter I will give up the stage.” 

“T have some property coming to me at a future time,” said Frauk, 


musingly. ‘I dare say I could raise sufficient on it to live for a year 
or two.” 

“ Bah! that’s easy enough. I shall discharge my phaeton,” said 
Cecile. 

“No!” 

“But I most certainly will,” she said. “In fine weather I can 


walk, in bad I can take a jiacre.” 

And so, after some discussion, it was finaily settled that the Freneh 
actress and the young English officer should set up house together, 
while he went to work to get a living as an artist. 

Castles in the air—quicksands and whirlpools indeed! 

* ” * ” x * ra 

Adelaide and Stephen felt considerable relief at the departure of 
Frank Wilton. They had much to communicate. 

“ T have not a word to tell you more than I told him,” she replied. 

“ But what do you suspect?” 

“ That she knows all. She must, indeed, or she would never have 
refused to see me. I begin to tremble. We seem further off the 
goal than ever.” 

“No,” said Stephen, thoughtfully; “I by no means agree with 
you. If we can but prove the death of Sir Roland, and keep thig 
young man and Florence apart, all will be well. I have no faith, 
however, in this lovers’ quarrel. He is angry and he is infatuateé 
Let him but give up his new fancy, and I am sure Florence would 
forgive him.” , 

“ She might.” 

“ We must then keep up this entanglement ; we must drive him to 
seek resources at the gaming-table. This Cecile will ruin him ina 
week. His father will give him no money. I will lend him some— 
on conditions.” 

“ What conditions ?” 

“That he gives me a chance of winning it back by his play. I 
will persuade him that a young hand has more chance than an old 
one. But now, Adelaide, it is time we understood one another. Are 
we to share Ashhurst ?’ 

“ Yes,’ she said, firmly. “I have reflected, and though I doubt 
my ever loving you as I once imagined I could love, there is my 
hand—when you think proper to claim it, it is yours.” 

Stephen’s eyes sparkled wildly. 

“ We can be married quietly at the embassy, within a month.” 

“ You forget I am a widow but three months’ old.’’ 

“ Our marriage need not be announced until we take possession 
of Ashhurst,” said Stephen. 

‘* As you please,” replied Adelaide. 

Later in the evening they were joined by the marquis, whose 
handsome face was distorted by passion. 

“ Il faut que je le tue,” he cried, fiercely, twirling his moustaches. 

“ And, pray, who is it you really must kill?” replied Stephen, 
smiling. 

“ This insolent young spark—this Lieutenant Wilton.” 

“ And why?” 

“Why! Here have I been sighing at that Cecile for years in vain, 
and here is your friend, thanks to your counsel, about to enter upon 
housekeeping—en ménage, as the French say—Cecile has actually 
dismissed her carriage.” 

While he was still fuming, a servant entered with a letter. 

“ Whew !” cried Stephen, “ here is confirmation of your suspicions. 
‘ Dear Sir’—humph !—‘ will you give up my rooms, for which I have 
no further occasion, and request John to look out for another place. 
I will see you in a day or two. Frank.’” 

“ Sacré! milles tonnerres !” began the marquis. 

“Perhaps I may indulge youin a duel; but not just yet,” said 
Stephen. “I have something else will suit you just as well.” 

And to the great astonishment of Adelaide, he told the story of 
Florence. 

“ Well?” 

“ What say you to supplanting him there ?” asked Stephen. 

“ By heavens, you are my best of friends. Itshall be done, But 
how will you introduce me ?” 

“ Sir Peter Paulet is very accessible. 

“ Well?” 

“T should rather introduce myself as plain Mr. Burke, and throw 
the masquerade in only as an accessory.” 

“ By the powers, then, my boy, plain Mr. Burke it is—‘ of Ours.’” 

(To be continued.) 


Bat, mar quis——” 
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A Bride in Durance.—They say “ Love laughs at locksmiths.”” A few 
days ago Deputy Sheriff Ryerson was directed to proceed to the house of Joseph 
Fisher, corner of Graham avenue and Varet street, Williamsburg, and serve a 
writ of habeas corpus, issued by Judge Emott, at Poughkeepsie, commanding 
the said Fisher to produce his daughter Anna Maria Creamer, op Wednesday, 
the 9th instant. The writ was served and proper return made by the Depu 
Sheriff. 

The circumstances of this case are said to be as follows: Mr, Fisher is a well 
to do gentleman proprietor of a grocery at the corner of Graham avenue and 
Varet street, Eastern District, and very fond of guuning. Anna Mare is his 
only child, aged about sixteen, and very pretty. Some months since, Mr 
Fisher went out on one of his periodical gunning excursions, and at the solicita 
tion of his daughter took her with him. The old gentleman hearing of fine 
eport in the neighborhood of Poughkeepsie, thitherward bound his steps. Se- 
lecting a hotel at which to leave his daughter, he found one kept by Mr. 
Creamer, a young man in moderate circumstances. While at this hotel, and 
while the old gentleman was in the woods pursuing. game, the young man 
Creamer fell rately in love with Miss Fisher, The passion was recipro- 
cated, and marriage was proposed. This the young lady thought very roman- 
tic and acceded to, but was fearful that her father would never coment. Time 
sped on, apd no means presented {teelf of overcoming the father’s dreaded ob- 
jection. At last the day arrived on which the fair Apps must leave with ber 
father for bome. To act at once was the only alternative, ani at ten o'clock 
they sli out of the house apd went to a Squire, by wham the twain were 
soon made ope. Then back to the hotel they went, por discloged the secret to 
the father. In a few hours Mrs. Creamer aad her doting father were ou their 
way home, and arrived safely. Mr. Creamer took no steps to claim his bride 
until two woeks since, when he disclosed the fact of their marriage to Mr 
Fisber, who was very indi t thereat, and swore hie daughter should never 
live wits her husband. He detained her clothes from her, and would not = 
mit her to Jeave his house under avy circumstances. Mr. Creamer then applied 
to the law for redress, and the result was the issuing of the habeas corpus by 
Judge Emott. 


lAberty ef Tho t.—There can be no questioa that the worst enemies 
of every institution are its supporters. We have just had a convincing proof 
of this truth in the conduct of some rowdies and disreputable characters of 
Newport, Kentucky, who broke into the printing affiee of Mr. Dailey, the pub- 
lisher of the Free South, a paper published in that village. We acquit the 
Southern gentlemen of a!! participation in the outrage, since we are informed 
the object was plunder and not principle. The money was stolen, and the 
daughters of Mr. Bailey were terrified and insulted by the unmanly villains 
4s a blind, they threw the type into the Ohio. The police were too cowardly 
to interfere. Some rowdles of the name of Jones, Anderson, Hallam and 
Edwards are implicated. The Cincinnati Gazette justifies the infameus conduct 





of these men; it ie, however, of small circulation. 
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AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 624 Broapway, NEAR 
Houston SrTRzer.' 
TOM TAYLOR’S NEW AND ORIGINAL THREE ACT COMEDY, 
THE ELECTION, 


will be presented 
. neg NIGHT UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE, 


with a cast ° 
STRENGTH OF THE COMEDY COMPANY. 
Doors at half-past six ; to commence at half-past seven o’clock. 
Admission. om cose... Wifty and Twenty-five Cents. 





ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.—Gxranp Dramatic 
REoPgNING. 
NEW AND POPULAR COMPANY OF COMEDIANS. 
Every Afterncon at 3, and Evening at 7% o’clock. 
Also the GRAND AQUARIA, or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, 
Family, &., &. 


to all 25 cents ; Children under ten, 13 cents 





ECTURES TO LADIES.—Dr. Exizarete BLackweLt, 

lately returned from Europe, will lecture on the utility of Phy- 

and Medical Knowledge, to women, at Clinton Hall, on Tuesday, Nov. 

16th; Friday, Nov. 18th; Tuesday, Nov. 22; at 3 o'clock rp. m. Single ticketa, 

26 cts. Course tickets, 60 cts. ets, with’ prospectus of Lectures, may be 
obtained at Christern’s Bookstore, 763 Broadway. 
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Topics of the Week. 


Peace 1x Evrorz.—At last there seems a step gained in Eu- 
rope—a treaty has been signed between France and Austria. A 
Congress of the Five Great Powers, with six little ones added 
thereto, is to be held, and the great Italian question is to be then 
and there settled. So they say. As England has declared that 
she will enter no Congress where the principle of the Italian 
Duchies to govern themselves is not admitted, we hardly see 
what Austria has to gain by such a Conference. In the mean- 
time, the Central Italian States are increasing their army, of 
which Garibaldi and Fanti are the leaders. With such un- 
doubted men Napoleon could have no wish to stultify himself by 
appearing to force back the deposed rulers on the reluctant 
Duchies. In the meantime, the Archbishop of Bordeaux is to be 
sent to Pope Pius on a mission of Reform. 


Justice 1x New Jerszy.—The Tribune of Thursday says: 

An exciting and painful occurrence was brought before Justice 
Whitley on Tuesday evening, at the police station in Hobcken. We 
suppress, by request of the Justice, the names of the parties, as the 
matter will come before the Courts in New York, where the parties 
reside. 

Our readers may perhaps wish to know why this tenderness 
was displayed. It is explained a little further on in these words : 

The mother seems distracted and determined, and as the parties 
are highly respectable in appearance, and possessed of property, 
the case will excite much interest. 

We have a great respect for Judge Whitley, but we do not 
think he should make flesh of the poor, and fish of those “ pos- 
sessed of property.” 

Buioop Tuzs anp Murnpzrurs.—The South must reform ; it is 
fast losing its prestige. A few days ago that fine old Virginian, 
Governor Wise, called the ehivalry of the Old Dominion a flock 
of sheep, for suffering their arsenal to be taken and kept for two 
days by fifteen white men and five “colored gentlemen.” This 
is, however, better than the infamy of Maryland. If the South 
does not mend its manners, a John Brown will soon appear who 
will truly scatter their sons like sheep. We have given in ano- 
ther column a synopsis of the murders committed in Baltimore” 
under the exeuse of an election. 


Great Eastern.—The America brings the unwelcome intelli- 
gence to our impatient population that the mammoth steamship 
will not visit America this year. It is seldom that so much un- 
certainty hangs over the undertakings of our British neighbors 
as has characterised this vessel, but there can be no gainsaying 
their reasons. During the winter the last finishing touches can 
be given to her, and her success made a certainty. As the case 
now stands it would be hardly safe to send her across the Atlan- 
tic. We must, therefore, await with patience the decrees of the 
Board of Trade. 


Txtzonaraic Disrarcuss raom Hua.irax.—'The suspicious 
conduct of the managers of the Nova Scotian line is becoming a 
decided nuisance. It certainly never could be intended that so 
great a power as the electric telegraph should be made an instru- 
ment in the hands of foreign adventurers to swindle the public. 
We shall make it our business to inquire into the “why and 
” of this persistent interference with the public 
i The telegraph becomes a curse instead of a blessing when 
it is in the hands of such men as those who now wield the pewer. 
We understand the leading men are foreigners, some of whom 
are implicated with Ossawattamic Brown. 

Tae Brack Arrs.-The Philadelphia Evening Journal says 
that Weggeil Phillips lectured lect week at the Harrison Lite- 
rary Institute on the Lost Arts, The Black Art io now certainly 
one of the lost arte. These firebrands do immense mischief to 
friends as well as foes. If Ossawattamie Brown should be hanged, 
he will have to thank such men as Phillips, Beecher, Curtis, and 
his passive coadjutors for the infliction. 

A Gross Anvusn.—The Saratoga Daily News says that many 
slaves are employed as messengers and porters about the Govern- 
ment offices at Washington, and their masters draw salaries of 
from six hundred to eight hundred dollars a year. Poor white 
men who have hitherto found employment there are thus thrown 
out of'work. This system ought to receive a pointed rebuke, and 
be immediately abolished. 
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A Bicorep Press.—The Metropolitan Record is, by ‘ merit 
raised to the bad eminence” of being the most unblushing of the 
bigots. In its last number it says: 


After Orsini’s attempt on his life, he seems to us to have conceived 
the idea cf crushing out or extinguishing the race of assassins in 


Italy. At the head of these—but of course in a dignified sense, we 
migus enumerate King Victor Emanuel. Next to him would be 


Mazzini, Garibaldi, and the lower stars of that bad constellation. 

Of all intolerance the priestly is the vilest. ‘The abuse levelled 
at Victor Emanuel and Garibaldi shows what thorns they are in 
the side of the Papacy. 

A Brack Swan.—Greenwood should certainly get the editor 
of the Weekly Bugle, of Council Bluffs, as a curiosity for his 
Museum. Me would draw better than a mermaid, or Ossawatta- 
mie’s knife, which our artist gave to him last week. Our opinion 
is founded upon the following passage in one of its editorials: 
“The writer of this was a volunteer in the editorial chair of the 
Bugle through the past campaign. The only reward he hoped or 
expected for his arduous labors and ceaseless vigilance, was to see 
the Democracy of Iowa once more triumphant.” 








Business Centres. 
Once upon a time, Newport, which is now only looked upon as 
a fashionable resort for a few months of the year, was thought 
to be a serious rival of New York as a commercial city. In yeais 
that can be easier counted, Boston, Baltimore and Philadelphia 
But it is reserved for the present day 
pre-eminent: as the commercial and 


were named as her peers 
that New York shall stand 
business city of the Western World. 

To illustrate this somewhat by figures, let us take the imports 
and exports of the port of New York for a single week, and com- 
pare them with the two most prominent cities, that we may see 
what proportion of the foreign trade New York does. 

For the week ending October 29th New York imported 
$4,076,747, and exported $2,580,092. 

This is to be understood as the estimate of no single week, but 
as the average of the year, or New York’s steady business. 

In comparison with this, let us turn to Philadelphia, and we 
find tbat her imports and exports for the week are—Imports, 
$138,340 ; exports, $82,800. This is also Philadelphia’s average. 

Now for Baltimore: Imports, $49,783 ; exports, $324,084. 

These figures will show the great difference. It will be seen 
that the amount of foreign goods brought into the port of New 
York is almost thirty times as much as comes into Philadelphia, 
and eighty times as much as Baltimore. This will be better un- 
derstood by saying that one ordinary sized European steamer will 
do the entire trade of Philadelphia or Baltimore, allowing that she 
makes, as is usual with the European lines, a trip once a month. 

The result of this is that New York sways the moncy of the 
country, and to her all the producers turn for a market for their 
manufactures and crops. It is only natural that it should be so. 
Communication is quite as easy, if not more so, and New York 
can afford to pay the prices. Again, as another result, the buyers 
of dry goods and groceries know that if they buy in any other 
spot, they only buy second-hand ; they therefore come to head- 
quarters. 

Philadelphia and Baltimore have built great lines of railroad, 
but they do not seem to bring the business to their. doors on 
which they made calculation. Canada has made her Grand 
Trunk to make Montreal and Portland great commercial cities, 
but so far they have only acted as an accommodation for the way 
passengers and freight, or as auxiliary to those lines that serve the 
great commercial centre. 

Local jealousies must give place to great facts. These figures 
tell truths that, however bitter it may be to hear, are none the 
less truths. With this before us, the only question to be asked 
is, “* How is it to be helped?’ It cannot be helped, in a way to 
make these cities business marts. It can only be helped by 
turning their advantages into the natural channel, and that 
natural channel is manufactures. 

Let them legislate to offer every advantage to capitalists that 
will embark in manufacturing projects. Property must always 
be lower than in New York. That will be the first great induce- 
ment. Secondly, labor will be cheaper, because living will be less 
expensive. The great bulk of manufactures proceed from 


materials produced upon the soil, and these can be procured as 


All this points inevitably to those 
cities as great manufacturing depots. If their people are wise, 
they will see this and lose no time. They may complain of the 
absorption of New York, but they cannot help it. There is but 
one remedy when there is no success in one branch of industry, 
that is—to strike out in a new field. Every city cannot bea 
centre of business. 


easily there as elsewhere. 








Let Virginia Assert Herself. 
Tux agony is over, and John Brown is tried, convicted and 
sentenced to be hung on the 2d day of December next. 

To this consummation we all looked. It would have been 
sheer folly, in the face of law and evidence, to have expected any- 
thing beside. We believe that, in the first hot blood of the 
moment, Virginians, to a man, would have slaughtered those 
who came into their midst, regardless of all consequences, to create 
rapine and confusion. Is there one among us that cannot readily 
plead in defence of those who love their homes? But the great flood 
of passion is over, and the end has been a triumph for Virginia—a 
triumph for the South, It has shown plainly that her slaves are 
faithful, that they are attached to their masters, to the soil, and that 
there is nothing more dreaded by them than an Abolitionist. The 
more intelligent portion of the people did not require to await the 
outbreak at Harper's Ferry to know this; but to the mazses, who 
require great effects to open their eyes, this has been a startling 
incident in the history of their belicf. By it the fact has become 
patent to all that the slaves do not want freedom, and that the 
North, or the intelligent portion of it, entirely repudiate the 
idea of aiding in any movement to that end, unless it is sanctioned 
by the whole country. 

On this ground we say that the murderous outbreak at Har- 
per’s Ferry has been a triumph to Virginia. We know that she 
feels itso. That from the moment when the. first flush of indig- 
nation was over, the great better heart of her people was opened, 
and gushed forth in pity for the wretched men who rushed madly 
to their death. From that moment, secure in the justice of their 
purpose, they have acted with leniency and feeling. They know 
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that these men are deserted even by those who have spurred them 
on to their destruction; that the aiders and abettors of the 
tragedy, though they stand in the highest places of their country, 
shall be cast down and arise neverinore. They have abused the 
power entrusted to their hands, and the people will not forgive 
them. Knowing all this, Virginian Courts have extended to 
them all the privileges and indulgences they could legally accord. 
Brown himself has declared this, and the most bigoted of Aboli- 
tion fanatics are obliged to admit it. 

There is now but one thing left~Mercy. To Virginia, to her 
Governor, to her citizens and authorities, the eyes of the whole 
world are turned. Though the plea may not be upon their 
tongues, we know it is in their hearts. More, we believe it is 
equally in the hearts of her own people—those who have in the 
very stern sense of their justice condemned this man and his 
fellows to die. Virginia can well afford, standing in the proud 
position she does at this moment, to say to John, Brown and his 
fellow-conspirators, “Go! return to those who sent you, and 
show them what they have done whom you would destroy.”’ 
It would be a sentence of eternal degradation, a deadly blow to 
future conspiracy, the sealing of a great treaty of honor. It 
would be the act of Divinity. 

That Virginia will eventually assume this position is too much 
to hope for from humanity. If these men end their lives upon 
the gibbet—a fate they have knowingly braved, and have every 
right to expect—no law-abiding citizen can say one word against 
its justice. But we believe that in the heart of every one there 
exists a hope that the fanatics may be brought to shame—the 
treasonable agitation crushed out—and the coldness between 
North and South, fomented equally by Northern Abolitionists 
and Southern fire-eating politicians, receive its last and death 
blow from the mercy of Virginia. 

t would crown her victory over 
to the Old Commonwealth. 


herself, and add another glory 


POLITICAL. 
Letter No. 4 from an Old Statesman. 





Tse approaching Congress will afford a novel and startling feature in its debates 
and the appointment of its various committees. The late daring attempt ata 
slave rebellion at Harper’s Ferry will claim, and cannot well be denied, a care- 
ful scrutiny. It is to be hoped that, without discussion, the matter will go oa 
committee which will have both time and a disposition to give it a careful and 
impartial examination. ‘here are two reasons for this course ; one, the ex- 
cited state of the public mind, the other, the pressure of business of great im- 
portance. 

I take it for granted that the Bankrupt Law will receive immediate attention, 
and this will become the more necessary, as the President, at the call of the 
Senate, is to furnish a programme from the bead of each department of Govern- 
ment, which will reduce the expenses of Government thirty per cent per 
annum. The éffect of such a law presents but one alternative, which is a gene- 
ral curtailment of habits of extravagance, public and private, or submission to 
bankruptcy. This measure will receive a bitter opposition from monied insti- 
tutions and the press. [edeed, the whole mercantile and manufacturing com 
munity will shudder at the probable enactment of a law of this character. As 
a bankrupt iaw would cause a rapid contraction of the paper currency, so 
rapid as to place the fortunes of all debtors at the mercy of speculators, of their 
creditors and of inexorable laws, its enactment would be followed by thousands 
of dishonest assigments in States where such preferences are allowed, and thus 
the whole indebted population would become fraudulent debtors. This moral 
and pecuniary calamity can be averted only by the highest authority, and this 
bas so many diverse and conflicting sources, that nothing less than a Conven- 
tion of all the States which sanction the issue of paper money is adequate to 
the solution and settlement of the most colossal fraud ever imposed on a com- 
mercial and laboring people. Assuming that a diminution of ten per cent. of 
the eurrency would take place three menths after a bankrupt law was passed, 
it is obvious, ag a general principle, that the ability of the debtor to pay the 
nominal amount of his indebtedness is ten per cent less also. Yet a law 
which obliges him to pay ninety per cent of bills falling due within that 
period would be an equitable law, because the ninety per cent currency 
is in power or value equal to the sum from which ten per cent. has been 
withdrawa. But the quo modo of this equitable and only method of correcting 
the abuses of our currency must be, of course, a matter which a board of 
skilful calculators must finally settle. 

Premising that this question should precede al! others, I pass to the consid 
eration of the Homestead Bill, which has danced attendance on Congress for 
years past, and thrown on our cities and mauufacturing towns thousands cf 
persons whose involuntary idleness is a public burthen and a great lose, s¢ wel! 
as a source of demoralization to our City Government« and a reproach to eur 
civilization. The public lands never could have afforded so many princely for 
tunes to speculators but for our paper currency. Never could the public iv 
heritance have become virtually alienated but at the call of mammon, and the 
corruption and corrupting influence of paper monied institutions, which have 
“crashed eut”’ the fortumes and the hopes of millions. And with regard 
to a protective revenue, should a tariff operate so as to tempt capital from safe 
, when ducted with prudence, into new branches of business re 
quiring experieuce, skill and certainty of fair profits, there would be great daa- 
ger of loss on the one hand, and in the absence of power to limit baak issues 
certain bankruptcy on the other. Law in trade is incsorable, and the sooner 
that large and very inferior class of minds which shine like lamps ia sepulchres 
in our halls of legislation believe it, and give up their vagaries of high tariff, 
the better for their reputation and for the general weal it will be. it is nota 
little evil that our laboring classes, mechanics and small traders, not to men- 
tion the thousands of foreigners who seek our shores, are the subjects of daily 
exploitations from counterfeit bank-notes, notes depreciated, and old worthless 
notes which have been metamorphosed so ingeniously as to deceive the most 
wary. To all classes then, the question of our fraudulent paper currency is 
pregnant with the greatest resalts ; let it be purified or prepsre for a still 
wider spread of demoralization. Paciric 
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PARIS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 





Death of the American Minister, Mr. Mason; his last hours; the 
Suneral obsequies ; the scene in the American chapel ; disposition 
of the remains cf the deceased ; reported impoverished eondition 
of his family—M. de Sartiges, the French Minister at Washing- 
ton ; his gradual xecovery from a severe illness—Senator Seward 
and John Mitchell—Workmen in the Tuileries—Prince Napo- 
leon’s new chateau—Duiness of theatricals ; the Parisian drama 
on the wane—The opera; Vestvali’s predicament ; how an en- 
gagement was procured for her ; the manager's revengeA ship- 
ment of artists to New York—Madame de Witlhorst—Musard in 
Egitto. 

Panis, October 9, 1859." 

Tac news of Mr. Mason’s death came upon us Americans in Paris 

painfully and suddenly. I myself had seen him at the embassy a 

few days before, apparently in the best of health, Indeed, up to 

the day before his degth no signs of approaching dissolation were 
visible even to those nearest and dearest to him. But on Sunday, 
morning. October 2d, he died of apoplexy. : 

At about one o’clock in the morning of that day he was seized 
with a violent rush of blood to the head. The blood burst forth 
from his mouth, nose and ears. He at once became insensible. 
Medical aid was summoned, but the efforts of the physicians were 
unavailing. He continued to sink rapidly, and at about nine a. » 
his spirit teok its flight. 

The funeral services took place on the 5th in the American chapel 
ia the Rue de Berri. The chapel was crowded with the friends and 
countrymen of the late Minister, who, with the diplomatic corps at 
present in Paris and a special detachment of one hundred French 
soldiers, combined to give solemnity to the scene. 

rhe coffin was placed on an estrade within the communion rails. 
Over it was thrown the flag of the country which, living, Mr. Mason 
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represented. The funeral service was read by the Rey. Mr. Lasson, 
minister of the American Episcopal Chapel. Rev. Mr. Seeley, 
minister of the chapel, preached the sermon. This sermon was ad- 
mirably conceived, and, but for the feeble voice of the speaker, 
had been so delivered. To show that there could be but one opinion 
in regard to the reverend gentleman’s estimate of the deceased, 1 
quote the concluding lines of his discourse : 

“ Setting aside politics,” he said, “‘ of which there must neces- 
sarily be diverging sentiments regarding all public men, none would 
deny the uprightness, the honesty of purpose and the eminently 
genial and benevolent spirit of the deceased statesman, who, after 
filling, together with many other offices, that which was second 
only to that of the chief magistracy, had quitted life without one 
single enemy. None ever approached him to ask a kindness without 
receiving one; none ever sought his pipaet without admiring 
the clear intellect and single-mindedness of the man.” 

After the religious ceremony the body of Mr. Mason was deposited 
in the receptacle of the chapel. I understand that itis the design 
of the family to transmit the remains to Virginia. 

{ do not know how true the report is, but it is said that Mr. Mason 
left his family in positive distress. If such be the case, the condi- 
tion of his wife and thirteen children is truly deplorable. 

M. de Sartiges, the French Minister at Washington, I should have 
mentioned, was among those present at the chapel in the Rue de 
Berri on Wednesday morning. From the place where I stood | 
had a good view of his face. From his appearance I should judge 
that the disorder which sent him away from his post in the American 
capital to the more congenial climate of France had not yet entirely 
passed away. I learn, however, that his sufferings are considerably 
ameliorated, and that he expects to resume his position next spring 
with health completely re-established. If events demanded it, he 
might even return to America in the course of the coming winter. 

Two world-noted men, as opposite in character as two men well 
can be, are just now in Paris and attracting their due measure of 
attention. f allude to Senator Seward and John Mitchell. Mr. 
Seward intends taking his departure in a day or two; it is uncertain 
how long the so-called [rish patriot will remain in this city of the 
despet, Napoleon III. 

During the absence of this last-named and exalted personage at 
Biarritz, the Tuileries is occupied with workmen, intent upon im- 
yrovements. They have already completed the greater part of their 
labor upon the interior of the building, and the artistic pencils that 
were employed upon the dainty decoration of the new apartments 
built in the gallery fronting those of the Empress have finished their 
task. 

Prince Napoleon, not to be behind in the matter of luxurious 
residences with his imperial relative, has recently purchased—for 
the sum of 72,000 francs—a chateau on the banks of Leman, which 
once belonged to King Joseph. It is, in truth, a princely residence, 
and I was not surprised te hear that the Princess Clotilde had 
chosen it from among many others. 

In the southern part of France, near the village of St. Tarbes, is 
a chapel to which the Queen Hortense made a pilgrimage in 1507. 
The queen had just lost a child, and the object of her visit was to 
pray the Holy Virgin to give her another to replace it. 

In 1808 the child was born, whom, fifty-one years later, destiny 
made the victor of Solferino. 

His mother, in her gratitude, had a mass said to the Virgin, who 
had hearkened to her prayer. 

This historic souvenir (alluded to by the Bishop of Tarbes in his 
speech last month, before their Majesties, then on their way to the 
Pyrenees) will invest the little chapel at Poeylaun with a renewn 
similar to that which a monastery in the vicinity of Chartres has 
recently lost. 

The departed virtue of this latter was naively enough told by a 
peasant woman in the neighborhood. 

A princess who paid a visit to the Chartres monastery, with the 
same object that Hortense went to the Poeylaun chapel, asked a 
woman of the village if miracles of that kind were still performed 
there. 

“Alas! no,” replied the country dame. “ On rapport 
plus denfants depuis que le plus robuste des momes est mort thd 

I had hoped that the cold weather of the latter part of September 
would rouse the theatrical managers here into their winter live- 
liness. If the cold spell had continued, my hopes, perhaps, might 
have been realized. But for the past few days the air has got to be 
quite summery again, amd dramatic purveyors have slunk back into 
their dogday apathy. Atthe Porte St. Martin their greatest effort 
has been to produce “La Jeunesse de Louis XI.;” while at the 
Varietés and the Odéon, respectively, ‘“‘ Les Compagnons de la 
Truelle” and “ Le Testament de M. Girodot” have seen the light— 
(that afforded by the tin-protected luminaries skirting the stage 
being, of course, here understood). The first two pieces are simply 
not worth the respective three hours of attention they demand of 
the spectator; that of the Odéon, where more care is exercised in 
the acceptance of plays than at either of the other two theatres, is, 
as a natural consequence, more successful. 

To tell the truth, notwithstanding all the beasting that is made 
about it, the dramatic art languishesin Paris. The stage has become 
a market-place for unscrupulous litlerateurs and be-puffed actors. 
It is but the shadow of its former self, and continues to exist solely 
by the prestige of custom. 

One or two of the theatres, I am happy to say, form exceptions 
tothe rule of these remarks—the Theatre Francais and the Opera 
Comique, for instance. 

The Opera Francais has been a fiasco so far. 

And will continue to be, so long as Vestvali is the prima donna 
assoluta, 

[ have no objectious to Mdlle. Vestvali as a prima donna, except 
that she can’t sing. 

And this objection, I am told, some people consider important. 

Those who do not know that mademeiselle was forced upon the 
management by high political and other influences, are somewhat 
astonished that she should succeed in getting an engagement as 
leading lady on the first lyric stage of Europe. 

But opera managers, like most other men, are mortal, and he of 
the Francais was obliged to succumb to the powers he could not 
hope to contend with. 

Vestvali’s ill-success, though, now enables him to indulge in a 
little revenge on his own hook. 

The manageria! fiat has gone forth that mademoiselle shall pre- 
yare herself to sing in ‘“‘ Herculaneum,” the greatest success of 
ast season. But the part that falls to Vestvali in this opera is 
that in which Madame Borghi-Mamo, deservedly a favorite of the 
public, last year added an additional lustre to the crown of her tri- 
umphs, is one of the most beautiful, and at the same time the most 
difficult of all the favorite’s creations. 

The new prima donna cannot hope to overshadow the exceilenge 
of her predecessor. 

So she is battling might and main against the 
management. 

But the word of M. Alphonse Royer is as the law of the Medes and 
Persians. 

She might as well attempt to “ 
make him alter it. 

For, once passed the doors of the Grand Opera, the powers that 
procured her entrance are powerless. 
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So mademoiselle will have to sing in “ Herculaneum,’ whether 
or no. 

Unhappy mademoiselle ! 

Apropos of things operatic, the Ocean Queen, hich leaves Havre 
on the 12th inst., takes over a reinforcement of three artists to the 


New York compaiue: Beaucardé and Flo- 
renza. 

Madame de Wilhorst made but a short stay in Pari 
immediately set off for Turin, where, it is said, she 
season. But the singing part is doubtful. 

Musard, the only Musard now, signed an engagement the other 
day to lead a mammoth orchestra during a series of fétes to be 
given by the Viceroy of Egypt on the banks of the Nile,in honor 
of the circumcision of his (the viceroy’s) son. Ruggieri, the famous 
pyrotechnist, and several getters-up of public rejoicings have been 
also put in requisition for this monster festival. 

The most singular feature of the affair will be the illumination of 
the Pyramids by means of electric light. 

Nothing will be wanting to the entertainment but a nuasqué. 
Bals masqués are forbidden by the sacred Koran 

But how Musard and his men can exist away from Paris and 
without a bal masqué is something which cannot be taken in by the 
finite mind of your correspondent, 


in the persons of Susini 
he almost 
will sing 
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FRANCOIS. 


“ The remoteness of date of this letter is owing to the fact that 
it wus received toe late for publication in our last number.—Ep. 








FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Personal. 


Tne King of Prussia is passing away. The softening of his brain continues and 
ean only conclude in a lingering death. His Msjesty is almost entirely para- 
lyzed, and it is with great difficulty that the requisite food can be administered 
to him. 


By the latest advice from St. Petersburg we learn that no residence has yet 
been a. signed Schamyl. It is proposed to quarter him at Kalenga, in the palace 
where tho wife of the Emperor Alexender 1, dwelt on her release from Taganrog, 
after the death of the Emperor. Sehamyl will receive besides an annual pea- 
sion of 40,000 francs ($8,000), and his companions will also be paid out of the 
State treasury. The Caucasian chief will have with him three women from his 
harem. It is said that he has large treasures in precious stones. Not so bad 
off as we theught him, after all! , 


AN aneodote relative to the late Professor Wilson is just now circulating 
When the suitor for the band of Professor Wilson’s daughter had gained the 
lady’s approbation, he was, of course, referred to papa. Having stated his, 
probably, not unexpected case, the Mites 9 oar was Ccirected to desire the 
lady to®ome to her father, and doubtless her obedience was prompt. Professor 
Wilson had before him, for review, some work, on the fiy-leaf of which was 
duly inscribed, ‘‘ With the author’s compliments.”” He this out, pinned 
it to his daughter’s dress, solemnly led her to the young lover, and went back 
to his work. 


A Lerrer from Cassel in the Journal de Frankfort mentions the sudden death 
of Mr. Habicht, a Protestant Minister of that place, from the puncture of « fly. 
The wound was inflicted near the eye. A tumor formed, which was followed by 
erysipelas, which speedily caused his death. It is presumed the fly bad been 
feeding on the carcase of some anima! in a state of decomposition, and commu 
nicated a virus to the wound, which produced the digease resulting in the death 
of the sufferer. 

Tux late Lord Seymour’s stud has just been sold for 47,000 frances. Had it 
not been for the prestige of the sporting lord’s name, these same horses would 
not have sold for half the amount. 


GentRaL SERRANO, the pew Governor General of Cuba, left Madrid on the 15th 
of October, on his way to Havana. 

A coTaagProraRy has the following mysterious paragraph : 

‘‘ Prof. Levrit is again tantalizing the habitants of Norwich with promises 
to ‘ callago’ om a rope over the Shetucket River.’’ 

What éces ‘‘callaco’’ mean, pray’ It certainly cannot be a misprint for 
calico, fer should the Professor fall into the river there would be no dry goods 
in the case. 


Srurrmasicker thinks that Old Brown’s is a case of nigger’s fatuus. We 
presume he means a play upon ignis fatwus, but the joke is too horrible to 
dwell upes. 


Tux question is asked whether Mr. T. C. Lowe, the balloonist, is a descendant 
of *‘ Lo! the poor Indian.” 

A Guxtumn of St. Louis relates an anecdete of Sir Jobn Franklin, which 
seems to be very characteristic of that noble officer. The gentleman says he 
was in the Mediterranean when an insult was offered to the American Minister 
by the Bey of Tunis. There was no American vessel near, and Sir John Frank 
lin, who was in command of the frigate Hermes at Gibraltar, demanded an 
apology, and it was given. 

A CORMMEPONDENT of the Times writes from Heidelberg under, date of October 
7th 

‘“« When I was in Munich, a couple of days ago, attending the great ‘ October 
fest,’ I took occasion to inquire about the condition of Liebig, of whose unfor- 
tunate mishap you have probably heard. It is now several weeks since he split 
his kneepan, and he must not yet stir the limb. He was brought to Munich 
about a fortnight ago, and has been since lyingin hisown house. His son-in- 
law, who is Professor of Medicine at the University of Wurzburg, is trying a 
new treatment with him. The injured leg, for some distance above and below 
the knee, has been encased in a plaster cast, which was moulded on it, and pre 
vents all motion, voluntary or involuntary contraction of the muscles, Xc., 
which is in this class of cases so especially dangerous. 

‘One is a little opposed to having experiments tried on such valuable lives 
I couldn’t help thiakiog of Haydon, the British painter (n’est ce pas?) who 
nearly killed a splendid Irishman by trying to get a cast of his whole body, and 
only saved the man by smashing the cast. However, the doctors seem to be as 
hopeful as they are interested in this case. He will be confined many weeks 
more, it is feared, and those whe know how constantly Liebig took his evening 
walks with his cigar, can understand how tedious this confinement is to him.”’ 


Tue Louisville Journal has ne complaint to make against Governor Wise’s 
lenity in avowing his purpose to let Gerrit Smith off with a lecture, as a pen- 
alty for his Abolition offences. The Journal thinks the being ccmpelled to 
listen to the lecture a severer punishment than confinement in the Peniten- 
tiary. 

Mrs. Haxniet Bexcusr Stowk, who has been in England for some time past, 
will spend the winter in Switzerland. Her husband, Prof. Stowe, will return 
home immediately. 


The New Orleans Bee records the death of an old miser named J. B. Mon 
taign, who was found dead in his shop afew days ago. The deceased had been 
a resident of New Orleans for over forty years, and was engaged in selling birds 
and speculating in eggs. The Bee says : 

*« He waa eccentric in the extreme on some points, and has brought several 
claims against the city of amounts from $500,000 to $1,500,000. One of these 
was for discovering a supposed cure for cholera; another for furniture a 
to have been destroyed by a mob, and another for pepe belonging to him 
used in the making or extension of streets. He had placards in French, Span- 
ish and English, hung up in his shop window, offering these claims for sale at 
enormous prices. The old man died of lockjaw, alone, in his miserable little 
— It is believed he has large quantities of gold and silver hid away in 

is shop.’’ 


Tae ‘ Polylequial Pastime,’’ writtem expressly for Mrs. Barrow and Mr 
Warren, by John Brougham, will be played for the first time at the Boston 
Musem, next Saturday. Says the Boston Courier: “This unique affair is par- 
ticularly intended to show that the artists named, having succeeded in doing 
everything in the dramatic line, can yet do one thing more. The delay which 
bas attended its production is understood to have been caused by the fact that 
Mr. Warren has been made seriously ill by excessive laughter whenever he has 
attempted a rehearsal.’’ 


Tus Lanoaster (Pa.) Union tella a get story of the President. It seems 
that Mr. Buchanan, on the train whi lately bore him from Lancaster to 
Columbia, on his way to Washington, became interested in a brakeman, who 
was something of a wag, and made 2 mind to “do something” for him. 
On the arrival of the train at Columbia, Mr. Buchanan accosted the brakeman, 
when the following dialogue took place: 

Mr. Buchanan—‘' Young map, are you employed on this train ?’’ 

Brakeman-—* Yes, sir.’’ 

Mr. Buchanan (patrouisingly)—‘‘ How would you like to have a situation at 
the White House ’’’ 

Brakeman (mischievously)—* Old man, your time is too short !’’ 

Mr. Buchanan made tracks for the bridge. 


Ir is said that the subject of Charles Kingsley’s new novel will be the “ Pii« 
grimage of Grace.’’ He had made some progress in a story on this subject 
before he wrote ‘Two Years Ago,”’ but laid it aside till he should flud an op- 
portunity of more fully studying the period of the incidents. 


Decano’s Lire Preservers.—We look upon the elegant and compact Life 
Preservers, manufactured by Delano & Co., 256 Broadway, as one of the most 
valuable inventions of the age. They are made in the form of vests, and 
can be wern by both ladies and gentlemen. They can be inflated in a few 
seconds, and their buoyancy or sustaining power may be entirely relied upon. 
To all who travel by sea, lake or river they are invaluable. No one should 
travel without them. They are also, of course, equally indispensable on yachts, 
erpecially for lady visitors, as they give a sense of security, and, consequently, 
greatly enhance the pleasure of sailing. We commend these excellent Lile 

reserving articles to our readers. 


Ayotusr InsvURRECTION.—In the feudal ages, when, for personal defence and 
protection men depended upon their strength and skill in the use of such 
cumbersome arms as were then in existence, the strong man, well skilled in 
the use of those weapons, had a very decided advantage over his weaker and 
less experienced antagonist. But with the lapse of time came changes destined 
to alter the whole face of the giebe socially. That great leveller of the human 
race, gunpowder, came on the stage and placed the small and weak man upon 
a level with his formerly arrogant and lordly superiors in physical strength 
Then the small man with large ideas was no longer afraid to speak out the 
great truths that did revolutionize society. Of course, many are the inventions 
that have been made to use to the best advantage such a powerful agent of 
peace and civilization as gunpowder. First came the rude matchlock, then fc! 
lowed flint and percussion locks, with all their various modifications; then 
came that invention which the world seemed to leok upon as the culmination 
4 the imventive genius of the world in the line of fire arms, viz., Co't’s repeating 
arms. All these things were good and the best in their day. But a greater 
than Colt waa to come, aud did come, from the fertile brain an1 ounptcg hand 
of Mevers. Smith & Wesson, when they gave to the world their beautiful seven 
hocter; so far superior to the best thing im existence as that bes! was to the 
rucest, 

Some of the advantages of this pew and superior pistol may be summed up 
thus: 

1. Lightness and portability of arm and ammunition. 

2. The great facility with which it msy be charged, requiring no ramrod or 
percussion cap. 

3. Certainty of fire under all such circumstances as are sure to make other 
arins miss fire 


4. No jury is caused to the arm or ammuniticn by allowing it to remain 
loaded any leogth of time 

5. Is so simple in its construction that it will not get out of order 

6. Not readily soiled aad easily cleaned. 

7. Is perfectly safe to carry 

%. Its freedom from bursted caps or other obstructions to prevent its 1 


volviog 

9. Cannot fire but one charge at a time 

10. Seapping when not leaded does not injure it. 

11. Every cartridge is so prepared that they do not lead the barrel, conse- 
quently always shooting with accuracy. It is also the most comely-locking 
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arm ever made, and we think that any man afteran examination of the pistol 
will endorse all that we have se ‘4. 

We should have mentioned the extraordinary force with which it shoots, 
owing in a great to the peculiar constructioa of the cartridge, 
consists of a copper cap, having its closed end enlarged, which 
@ receptacle for the percussion priming. The remainder 
with powder: the ball is firmly inserted in its open end, thus } ve ee 
and priming in a perfectly waterproof case. The barrels are made of best 
cast steel, and rified on truly scientific principles, so that the ball, which is elon- 
gated, is sure to fly with accuracy and always strikes poiut first. 

Any further information may be obtained of J. W. Storrs, 121 Chambers 
street, this city, whose advertisement can be seen on our last page. 











MUSICAL. 


Italian Opera, Fourteenth Street.-—-The event of the past week was 
the debut of the famous tenor, Signor Beaucardé. He appeared, with Madame 
Gazzaniga, in Donizetti’s opera, ‘“‘ La Favorita,’’ and attracted a crowded and 
brilliant audieace. The reputation of Signor Beaucardé has not been exagger- 
ated; in education he is an admirable artist—ailis refined, smooth and well 
circulated. He is careful of his voice, and does not exhaust his strength in the 
early portion of his réle, but saves himself for the culminating point, where ail 
the physieal energy is required. His voice is still very beautiful, but it has, of 
course, lost some of its pristine freshness, but it is hardly sufficiently worn to 
elicit the remarks which have appeared in the papers. Beaucardé is so fine an 
artist that we are glad to raat him without cavil, and rather rejoice that 
there is, at least, one tenor who does not recognize shouting at the top of his 
strength as the crowning excellence of vocalism. Beaucardé’s second appear} 
ance must be counted as a great success. ” 

Comments was admirable, as usual, and won more than her usual share of 
applause. 

The matinée last Saturday was a great success. In addition to ali the Italian 
artists, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Drayton appeared in one of their charming enter- 
tainments, to the delight of the brilliant audience. 

The production of Verdi’s famous opera, “The Sicilian Veepers,” with fire 
artists and the superb new appointments and scenery, will call out all the 
musical and fashionable people. It will be an event of great musical import- 
ance, and we shall give it the attention it deserves. 

Drayton’s Parlor Operas. —The Draytons, who have achieved a 
brilliant suecess in their delightful entertainments at the French Theatre, are 
now performing at Hope Chapel, which has been comfortably and elegantly 
erranged for their especial use. They will perform every , 80 that the 
public ean now visit them when they please and at ail times. Every one should 
see the Draytons, in order to pass one of the pleasantest evenings possible. 


Music Abroad ,— Lusus nature are uncommon enough both ia Europe and 
America, but we think the Old World can rival us in lusissociatis. For instance, 
at St. Petersburg Italian Opera House, the other day, Mdile. La Gura ap 
in Norma with such effect that she was called out no lees than twenty-eight 
times; while the saltatory achievements of Madame Rosati, at the same place, 
were admiringly testified by ten recalls. Can the Athenians of Boston, or the 
Firemen of New York point, in the full records of their enthusiasm for Ellsler 
or Jenny Lind, to a parallel of this enthusiaam? 

Carl Formes, when last heard from, was in Germany. 

A new Swedish singer, named Mdlle. Roesk, has made her appearance, and is 
said to be equal to Jeany Lind. 

Wagner, a musical composer of Vienna, was killed last month by the acci- 
denta! discharge of his gun while out shooting. 

Paris.—The Italian Opera at Paris opened for the season with Verdi g 
‘‘Traviata.’’ Madame Peneo was the Violetta; Gardoni, Alfredo;and Grazianay 
Germont. 

Madame Borghi-Mamo returns this, year to the Italiens. So does Alboni. 
And perhaps Mario. 

At the end of the season Tamberlik sings for a few nights, for which he is 
to be paid 48,000 franca. 

Badiali and Zachini (bassi) are to Gill the comic réles. 

The operas promised in the programme are: “T] Flauto Magico” and “Le 
Nozze’’ of Mozart; the ‘‘ Crociata’”’ of Meyerbeer; the “Regina de Goleonda’’ 
and ‘‘ Furioso’”’ of Donizetti, with the following of the — Sao 
‘Tl Barb'ere,’’ “ L’Italiana im Algeri,’’ “‘ Semiramide,’’ “ Matilde di ” 
“ Otello,”’ ““Un Curieso Accidente,” “ Norma,’’ “ T Puritani,”” * Capulettie 
er IE Bolena,’’ ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermeor,”’ “ Poliuto,” “ Giura- 
mento,’? ‘“ raviata,” “Il Trovatore,” ‘* Rigoletto,” “ Ernani,” “ Saffo,” 
‘* Marta,’’ “Tl Matrimonio Segreto,’’ “ Don Giowenni.”? ” 

The company at the Italian Opera this year costs the manager, M. Calzado 
something hike 400 000 francs. - . : ’ 

London.—aA great deal of new music has appeared here of late. Most 
important among the new publications is Longman & Co.’s edition of “‘ Moore’a 
National Airs, with Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Piano-forte.”’ 
one wae is edited by Mr. C. W. Glover. Parts L and V. have already ap- 
peared, 

Vincent Wallace bas published three charming morceauz de salon—" War- 
biings at Eve,”’ “‘ A Romance,’’ and the “‘ Wild Rose Polacca.’’ 

Current events have inspired “‘ Garibaldi’s March,” “The Great Bastern 
Waltzes,” and ‘‘ Eugenie’s Parting’’ to three clever composers. 

The novel of the day, ‘‘ Adam Bede,” has also been musicianised. The 
characters of Hetty and Dinah in that book have suggested two ballads to Mr. 
George Linley, who is usually fortunate im choosing subjects of popular interest 
for his vocal compositions, 








DRAMA, 

The Winter Garden g t have produced picture from 
Dickens, under the title of ‘‘ Smike; or, Seemes from Nicholas Nickleby.” It 
is an old familiar picture, with a new frame, however, and one or two fresh 
touches, which, we must confess, improve the tone very much. 

With the exception of Miss Robertson’s Smike—which was most exquisitely 
played, full of tender pathos and real nature—the piece was not so well acted 
as we had reason to expect. We anticipated great things from Mr. Jefferson’s 
Newman Noggs, but we are constrained to sa: t we grievously disap- 
pointed; for though he was very funny at ng am wares entire absence 
of character about his delineation of the part—not a s touch, even, that 
reminded you ef Dickens—and we were forced to the either that Mr. 
Jefferson had never read the book in which the character he personated figures, 
or that we had much his as an artist. Mr. Johnston ax 
Squeers was fair, but would have shown to ter advantage as Noggs; and 
Mr. Holland exceedingly as the 


amusing 4 
Mr. Bourcicault, who the of Mantalini, certainly had none of 
the easy nonchalance t that was so famous for; while Mrr. 
Allen, as Madame Mantalini, through the part creditably. The play is 
neatly put upon the stage, and bids fair to have a run equal to that enjoyed 
by ite predecessor, ‘‘ Dot.’ 


Mr. Walinck still plays “The Fast Men” to full houses. So far it is the 


oth 








success of the season; and during the week he has added to the programme 
au exceedingly laughable nendescript es called “ it ” in which 
Mr. Breugham and Mr. Walcot personate two blind m > play ‘or 


alms at the Central Park. It is impossible to describe the piece, but we can 
promise any one who sees it a half-hour’s hearty laugh. 


Miss Keene has returned to one of her first great suecesses, “‘ The Marble 
Heart.’ Our readers are so familiar with her thri rendition of the heroine 
of this effective play, that it would be superfluous to dwell upon it. 


Theatre F'rancais.— Les Crochets du Pére Martin’’ is one of the moet 
charming pieces we have ever seen. It has been played three time’ at 
the French Theatre, and we hope it will be often repeated. plot is simple 
but effective, the situations natural, and the scting—except, in one 
instance—could not be bettered. The homers of the evening b> =~ -J fall to 
M. Bertrand, but Madame Adolphe, Mdlle. Darcy and Mesers. and 
Edgard are entitled to a large shareof praise. M. Loiret, too, enacted rt 
of Charangon, the vulgar agent de change, to the lite. The ing of 
Martin’s wife with her returned prodigal of & son, was a true touch nature; 
there was hardly a dry eye in the house at sight of it 

“ Le Demi-Monde,’’ the now famous comely of Alexandre Damas, file, was 
produced on Saturday night. 

Barnam’s Museum.—0On revicnt (oujours a ses premiers sings the 
French poet, and the lime seems exemplified in the case of Mr. Tom Way, 
a good actor of the old school, who has come back to the Museum, and now 
rejoices the hearts of the rising generation, and other people, with his Pau! 
Pry, Guy Goodluck, &c. 

An Actor Hissed by Steum:.—Truly the Americans area great people, 
and steam is their profit! They apply old Watts-his-name’s discovery to every - 
thing, from ice beats to actors. Only lately—week before last, in fact—Mr. ] 
Rogers, of the Norfolk (Va.) Theatre, just come on the stage, and whs 
proceeding to tell the people bis name waa Norval, or cometh when asbri'l 
and prolonged whistle completely drowaed his voice, and fo him to retin 
A minute after, Mr. Phillips, the stage-manager of the theatre, made his 9; 
pear upon the ‘‘ mimic scene,’’ advanced te the footlights, and, with mary 
profound bows, begged the audience to give him the reason of the sudden di: - 
favor into which Mr. Rogers had falien ? 

Everybody looked at everybody else. Everybody was astonished. Nobody 
who was there, knew what answer to make. The manager would have gone 
back to the green-room without his explanation, had net ap habiteé of the 
theatre at last risen to say that a locomotive blowing off steam on the railroad 
track, a few steps from the theatre, was the unconscious cause of insult. 

Tve truth of Chis was at once apparent, and Mr. Phillips retired amid peals 
of deaferting laughter. 

As for Mr. Rogers, though he is the first actor who has ever been hissed off 
the stage by a steam whistle, he soon reappeared, not apparently much mortified 
thereby 





improvement in Phoiography—Mr Mayall, the well-known da- 
gverrean artist in London. has invented an instrument which achieves a very” 
surprising effect ia photegraphy. Its novelty consists in the instantaneous 





action o' a hair-trigger spring, which, when touched, prodyces @ correct like- 
ness of the person. It is im the shape of » pistol. . 
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The Trial of 0ld Brown—Portraits of the 





JOUN C. WILTSHIRE. 


HARPER’S FERRY INSURRECTION. 


Tw our second edition of last week we gave the close of the trial of 
Jobn Brown for treason and murder. We now recapitulate some 
of the particulars to make our narrative complete. On the last 





GEORGE W. DOYER. 
day of his trial the prisoner was brought in and laid on his couch 
as usual. He looked moch better than the day previous, and 
seemed to be at the most perfect ease of mind. 

The jurors having all answered to their names, Mr. Griswold made 





GEORGE W. TAPP. 





the opening speech for the defence. He argued that never having 
sworn allegiance to the State of Virginia, he could not commit 
treason. That with regard to the charge of murder, it had not been 
proved that be bad shot any one, for proving the act of shooting at 








THOM4S O8B0E NS. 








THOMAS WATSON, JR. 


random was not proving a murder. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the defence was based upon legal quibbles, and did ret grapple 
with the crime itself, the fact of commencing a civil war and inciting 
the slaves to insurrection. 

Mr. Hunter, for the prosecution, replied, and argued that he had 


WILLIAM A. MARTIN. 


proved to the satisfaction of every rational mind every count in 
the indictment. During the delivery of both these speeches, the 
prisoner remained with his eyes closed, and laid as though fast 
asleep on his cot. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hunter's speech the jury retired to con- 


ISAAC DUST, 


rider their verdict. During their recess the utmost silence prevailed. 
At the end of half an hour the jury returned, and amid the most 
intense excitement rendered their verdict of Guilty on all the three 
indictments of inciting the slaves to revolt, of treason and of 
murder. The prisoner sat up in bed when the jury entered, and 





JOSEPH MYERS 


NEWSPAPER. 





[Nov. 12, 1859. 


Judge, Counsel and Jurors.—From Sketches made by our Special Artist. 





JACOB J. MILLER, 
after listening to the rendition of the verdict, laid down very com- 
posedly without saying a word. 

There was no demonstration of any kind whatever. 

Mr. Harding then announced that he was ready to proceed with 
the trial of Coppic, who was then brought in. The ceremony of 
passing him in between files of armed men was dispensed with 


RICHARD TIMRERLAKE. 


Coppic took his seat between Messrs. Griswold and Hoyt, who ap- 
peared as his counsel. He appeared calm and composed. The 
remainder of the day was occupied in endeavoring to obtain a 
jury, but the panel was not complete at five o’clock, when the Court 
adjourned. 





JOHN C, M'CLURF. 


The seventh day commenced by Mr. Griswold stating the points 
on which an arrest of jadgment was asked in Brown’s case. In ad- 
dition to the reasons mentioned yesterday, he said it had not been 
proved beyond a doubt that be (Brown) was evena citizen of the 
United States, and argued that treason could not be committed 
agaiust a State, but only against the General Govermment, citing the 








WILLIAM RKRIGHIODAL! 








Nov. 12, 1859.] 





Mr. Hunter replied, quoting the Virginia code to the effect that 
technicalities should not arrest the administration of justice. As to 
the jurisdiction over treason, it was sufficient to say that Virginia 
had passed a law assuming that jurisdiction, and defining what 
constitutes that crime. 

Mr. Brown was present during the argument. 

The Court said it would give its decision the next day. The trial 
of Coppic was then proceeded with. The Jury was then sworn in 
the case of Coppic. The evidence was the same as in the last trial. 
It was conciusive as to the complicity of Coppic in the insurrection. 
The Jury after a short recess found a verdict of guilty. After the 
verdict was rendered, the Court decided against an appeal in Brown’s 
favor, and proceeded to pass sentence—previous to which Brown 
rose and begged to make a few remarks. Permission being granted 
he said, in a clear, calm, voice : 

I have, may it please the Court, a few words to say. In the first place, I 
deny everything but what I have all along admitted—viz., a design on my part 
to free slaves. I intended, certainly, to have made a clean thing of that mat- 
ter, as I did last winter when I went into Missouri and there took slaves with. 





JUDGE PARKER, OF VIRGINIA. 


authority of Judge Story ; also stating the jury had not found the 
prisoner guilty of the crimes as charged in the indictment, they had 
not responded to the offences, but found him guilty of offences not 
eharged. They find him guilty of murder in the first degree, when 
the indictment does not charge him with offences constituting that 
crime 





SAMUEL CHILTON, COUNSEL FOR THE PRISONER. 


out the snapping of a gun on either side, moving them through the country, 
and finally leaving them in Camada. I designed to have done the same thing 
again on a larger scale. That was all I intended. I never did intend murder, 
or treason, or the destruction of property, or to excite or incite slaves to 
rebellion, or to make insurrection. I have another objection, and that is, 
it is unjust that I should suffer such a penalty Had I interfered in the man- 
ner which I admit, and which I admit has been fairly proved—for I admire the 
truthfulness and candor of the greater portion of the witnesses who have testi- 
fied in this case—had I so interfered in behalf of the rich, the powerful, the 
intelligent, the so-called great, or in behalf of any of their friends, either father, 
mother, brother, sister, wife or children, or any of @hat class, and suffered and 
sacrificed what I have in this interference, it would have been all right ; every 
man in this Court would have deemed it an act worthy of reward, rather than 
punishment. This Court acknowledges, too, as I sup , the validity of the 
law of God. I see a book kissed, which I suppose to be the Bible, or at least 
the New Testament, which teaches me that all things whatsoever I would that 
men should do to mé¢, I should do even so to them. It teaches me further, to 
remember them that are in bonds, as bound with them. I endeavored to act 
up to that instruction, I say 1am yet too young to understand that God is 
eny respecter of persons. I believe that to have interfered as I have done, as 
I have always freely admitted I have done, in behalf of His despised poor, no 
wrong, but right. Now, if it is deemed necessary that I should forfeit my life 
for the furtherance of the ends of justice, and mingle my blood further with 
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ANDREW HUNTER, COUNSEL FOR THE PROSECUTION. 
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* FcOM TOR ARMORY TO THE RAILROAD STATION, EN ROUTE TO CHARLESTOWN, VA., FOR TRIAL.—FROM 
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GEORGE H. HOYT, Of BOSTON, COUNSEL FOR OSSAWATTAMIE BROWSB. 


the blood of my children, and with the blood of millions in this slave country 
whose rights are disregarded by wicked, cruel and unjust enactments, I say let 
it be done. Let me say one word further. I feel entirely satisfied with the 
treatment I have reeeived on my trial. Considering all the ci it 
has been more generous than | expected. But I teel no consciousness of 

I have stated {rom the first what was my intention and what was not. I never 
had any design against the liberty of any person, nor any disposition to com- 
mit treason or excite slaves to rebel or make any general! insurrection. I neve 
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CHARLES B. 





HARDING, DISTRICT ATTORNEY FOR THE STATE OF 
VIRGINIA. 
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@ncouraged for See to do so, but always discouraged any 

Let me say also in regard to the state- 
ments made by some of thore who were connected with 
me. I fear it has been stated by some of them that I have 
induced them to join me, but the contrary is true. I do 
not say this to injure them, but as regretting their weak- 
ness. Not one but joined me of his own accord, and the 
greater part at their own expense. A number of them I 
never saw, and never bad word of conversation with till 
the day they came to me, and that was for the purpose | 
have stated. Now I have done. 

While Mr. Brown was speaking, perfect quiet 
prevailed, and when he had finished the Judge pro- 
ceeded to pronounce sentence. After afew prefa- 
tory remarks, he said that no reasonable doubt 
could exist of the guilt of the prisoner, and sen- 
tenced him to be hung in public on Friday, the 2d 
of December next. 

Mr. Brown received his sentence with compo- 
sure. 

The only demonstration made was by the clap- 
ping of the hands of one man in the crowd, who 
is not a resident of Jefferson eounty. This was 
promptly suppressed, and much regret is ex- 
pressed by the citizens at its occurrence. 

Coppice the Conspirator. 

Edwin Coppic, otherwise Coppee, is a native of 
Salem, Ohio. He is abeut thirty years old. About 
seven years ago he went to Java. He was left an 
orphan at 2 very early age, and found a home in 
the family of a benevolent Quaker. But his wild- 
ness rendered the quiet of this home unbearable, 
and after two or three years he left it. We next 
find him in Kansas, where he took an active part 
against the Border Roffians, and where he got ac- 
quainted with Brown, by whom he was employed 
to ran off slaves. About a month before his being 
mixed up in this Harper’s Ferry affair, he revisited 

em. 

John Copeland. 

John Copeland was one of the Oberlin conspira- 
tors, and indicted last year for rescuing the slave 
John. His parents live at Oberlin. He was in- 
duced to join the conspiracy by Kagi and young 
Brown, who wrote letters to Leary, a friend of his 
at Oberlin, and who was killed in the river near 
the rifle works. Kagi was also killed in the emenle. 





FACT, FUN AND FANCY. 


LAY OF THE GREAT EAsTERN.—Delay. 


To Youre Men Onty.—When your IlIady-love 
can’t be moved by any other process, try the leave 
her (lever). 

Dereatep AT Last—The All England Eleven 
have just left the country because they found 


themselves incapable of making a “ long stop.” 
AN ODE TO THE GREAT EASTERN. 
BY A DOWN-EAST PORT. 


Allmity grate canoo! I've an 
Ocean that you’re sum punk 

ins when you're steam is up 

And your dex is covered over 
With passengers onto em 

At several pounds (sterlink) apiece. 
You're pipe is busted, but don't 
Bust up the company, grate canoo! 
If you succeed in bringin all 
Them passengers and their trunks 
And tain to Portland the 
Mare of that mewnissypality 

Will jump more nor six feet 
Outen his butes, and the 

Down East gals will exert thairselves 
To pleez. 

Wottle Neptoon say when he 

| ane B tye a comin 

Thru his pastur? His trydent 
Wont have no effec on you 

Becos youm maid ef 

Tren. He wont dast to cum 

Anigh your paddles and 

When he sees you screwin 

Thru the wotter heel go 

Down amungst the mermades 
Tarnation quick. 

Cum on grate steemer to Portland. 
Dont try Boston. Inshureance 

Is too steep for short ecxcurshins. 
Dont go 2 New York, for Hellgate 
Is dangerus and the morrils 

Ef thet grate city is sunc very 

Lo. In fack theyr offal. 

Cam over tew Portland in 6 

Dais and then go about you're 
Biziness, grate canoo! 


THE PIOUS EDITOR’S CREED. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
I pu believe in Freedom's cause, 
Ez fur away ez Paris is: 
1 love to see her stick her claws 
In them infarna! Pharisees; 
It’s wal enough agin a king 
To dror resolves an’ triggers— 
But Libbaty’s a kind o’ thing 
Thet don’t agree with niggers. 


Beavry Uxaporyep.—A letter from Gonaives 
Hayti, says: “‘ Out in the suburbs of the town I saw 
an ue and characteristic costume. It was worn 
by a boy of ten pe of age. It consisted of an 
ola battered-up tin can, suspended around his neck 
by a piece of native rope, which was made out of 
a cocoa-tree bark, or some similar material. His 





only other perpect consisted of a stick, which he 
held in his d,and with which, from to time, he 
beat his novel substitute for a dram and ward- 
robe.” 5 
for 25 Cents. 
O Single Lens instruments can be made t 
more than these do. 
The mest wonder! al curiosities them ute insects 


among 

and animalcule are brought within the vis: n of the ob- 

server. They are very easy to use, and th world is full of 

objects too small for ine maked eye. Evy. y bush and leaf 
is a home for \iving wonders. 

ieee rnd cents and red stamp for one; five of different 


powers for one doiimr aud two red stamps. 
re Cc, B. UNDERWOOD, 


114 Hanover Street, Boston. 


ARTICULARS sent free. ts wanted. 
SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Me. 





POST OFFICE NOTICE. 
THE MAILS FOR EUROPE, 
Via pee oy and Havre per U. &. Steamer ARAGO, 
will clone at offices on Saturday, the 12th day of Novem 
ber, at 10% o'clock a. x. 
ISAAC VY. FOWLER, Postmaster. 
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Literary. 
The Cruise of the Annie Clarendon, and what came oi it— 


conciude “ix Kngravings 
Notes about Great Men 
Some Guesses Apout Pigs. 
Lite of Joseph Garibaidi. Portrait 
My Adventure at Shingieton. 
Life in Uuba 
Newspapers Then and Now. 
Ralzec and his Literary Labor 
A Night Among the Fairies; or, Zeb Hardacre’s Christmas 
Eve. Two Engravings. 
The Inquisitic Gala Day. 
Napoleon and his Love Letters. 
In the Pyrenees. feven Eogravings 
Emily Vaile 
A Railroad Journ 


Tarrat’s Grange. 

Russia Leather 

Voyage of the Atlantic Balloon—Mr. La Mountain’s Narra- 
tive. Seventeen Engravings 

Mad Jack. 

Aconies of Starvat'on. 

Not in the Statutes. 

The Diamond Wedding. Four Engravings. 

Notes on Ornamental Flower Culture. 

How Does Your Meerschaum Color ? 

Whoever has a Wife bas War. 

The Lady who Swallowed a Fly Alive. 

Monthly; Summary 

Editorial Miscellany. 

Peeps at Paris, through American Spectacles. 

Poetry-——TYotty’s Consolations; The Silent Poets; Bird Min- 
strelsy; Constance Lee. 

A Ohapter of Wit, Anecdote and Humor. 

Miscellansous 

Comic Page—Mr. Fitz Dudley’s Experience in an Omnibus. 
Four Engravings. 


List of Engravings. 


The Cruise of the Annie Clarendon—The Annie Clarendon in 
Search of Harry; De la Moza Sails for Point Galera; The 
Schooner Hove to, and a Boat hoisted out; Burning of De 
la Moza’s House by the ‘Mob; Harry and the Clergyman 
in Search of De La Moza; Death of De la Moza. 

Portrait of Garibaldi. 

A Night Among the Fairies—Zeb and the Ambassadors from 
the King of the Fairies; Rescue of Sally Slocum. 

In the Pyrenees—View at St. Savin; The Chateau of Pau; 
Musician and Young Girl; Woman at a Fountain; Moun- 
tain Shepherd; Death of the Contrabandists. 

Voyage of the Atlantic Balloon—The Car of the Atlantic 
touches the Water of the Lake; La Mountain catches 
hold of the Branches of a Tree, fastens the Balloon to a 
Spruce Tree, and then abandons it; the Voyagers com- 
mence their Return Journey; they find a Marten Trap in 
the Clearing; La Mountain throws away his dat and 
tears his Pants, they pole across the Creek on a single 
Log, cateh two White rogs and eat them; the Raft upsets 
and Mr. Haddock swims ashore, they seek Warmth under 
some Straw in a Cabin, and erect a Signal on the bank of 
the Creek; La Mountain and Haddock start upon their 
new-made Raft, and see Smoke curiing over the Trees; 
la Mountain about to devour a raw Duck, when the 
Voyagers discover the Log Hut of Mr. Cameron, who 
receives them hospitably. . 

The Diamond Wedding—Jewels furnished by Tiffany & Co.; 
Jewels furnished by Ball, Black & Co.; Portaits of the 
Bride, Bridegroom and Bridesmaids. 

Comic Page. Four Engravings. 


Gazette of Fashion, 


What to 3g by ey Buy It ; Review of Fashions ; 
Styles for the Month ; Description of Colored Plate ; Gene- 
ral Description of Fashions ; Description of Needlework; 
Gentlemen’s Fashions; Netice to Lady Subscribers; 
Editorial Notices ; Madame Vestris ; Sleep; Where Old 
Clothes Go; Miscellaneous; Title Page and Index to 


Vol. V. 
Illustrations to the Gazette, 


Colored Frontispiece; Two Bonnets and Head-Dress; Two 
Bonnets and Coiffure; Infant’s Cloak; Pattern for Watch- 
nae oy Gentlemen’s Fashions, three figures; Pattern for 

eedle-book, three engravings; Mousquetaire Collar; 
Cloak and Opera Mantle. 


Each number of the Magazine contains 
the most entertaining Literature of the day 
sixty beautiful vings, and a superb colored Plate, 
slone worth more the price of the Maguzine. 

LOOpy 2 JORIS... ..cccccececsesseceecsscssess §& 

© OGNES F FOR once cocccctccccccccccccctecccse @ 
and $2 for each copy added to the Club. An extra copy 
sent to the person getting up a Club of Five subscribers, 
lyear for 910, 

The postage of this Magazine ie three cents, and must 
be paia three months in advanc@ St the offies where the 


is received. 
FRANK L&SLI®, 13 Frankfort street, New York. 


besides nearly 





Books, Music, &c. 
. JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE ART OF DANCING, 


HISTORICALLY ILLUSTRATED BY 
EDWARD FERRERO. 


To which is added Hints on Etiquette—The Figure Steps, 
aod Necessary Instruction for the performance of the most 
modern Dances. 


Also, 103 Pages of appropriate Music for the Piano 

For sale at all the Masie and Bookstores in New York, 
Brooklyn, Williamsburg and Jersey City. 
The Trade — on application to 
206 209 O83 & TOUSEY, 121 Nassau St., N. Y. 








Two Works Valuable to the Sick or 
Well, 
gee by mail, no py expected until received, 
read and approved. 

Address Dr 8. 3. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 

lst. SIX LECTURES on the causes, prevention and cure 
of Lang, Throat and Skin Diseases; Rheumatism, and Male 
and Female Complaints. On the mode of Preserving 
Health to 100 years. 3860 pages, 21 Engravings. Price 50 
cents, in silver or P. O, Stamps. 

24. A work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases of the 





Books with Gifts. 
HONESTY 1S THE BEST POLICY 
Don’t be[Deceived any Longer. 
We, the originators of the Gift Book Basiness, will send 
our new Catalogue, postage paid, fo any address. 
AL COLBY & CO., 
208 -2°6 No, 20 Washington 8t., Boston, Maas. 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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LOTTERIES. 
THE LoTTERIES OF 

O O D, EDD Y & co 

Are chartered in the States of Delaware and 
Georgia, and have sworn Commissioners appointed to : uper- 
intend their drawings, and certify that everything con- 
nected with the same is done in a strictly honorable man- 
mer. They offer to the public a fair opportunity icr 
investment, the interests of parties at a distance being aa 
well protected as though they Wére present. The Mana- 
gers would respectfully call attention to the fact, that all 
persons have a legal right to send orders for tickets to 
Delaware or to Georgia, as the Lotteries of 

WOOD, EDDY & CO. 

are authorized by the Legislature of either State. 

A lottery will be drawn every day at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and also at Augusta, Georgia. All orders received 
being filled in the drawing next to take place after same 
comes to hand 

Whole tickets are $10; halves, $5; and quarters, $2 50. 

No ticket sent unless the money accompanies the order 
Prizes vary from 

$20 TO $50,000, 

Every prize ts drawn, and the result of drawing forwarded 
to all purchasers. 

a@- A circular showing the plan of the Lotteries will be 
sent to any one desirous of receiving it 

All communications strictiy confidential. 

Write your address plainly, and direct to 

WOOD, EDDY & ©0., 
Wilmington, Delaware, 

Or to WOoD, EDDY & OO., 
Augusta, Georgia. 

#@ All letters to our afdress will be promptly ackoow- 
edged—and prizes cashed without delay. 000 


S=S=—— == : —————EESE 


Special Announcement 
FROM THE 
Quaker City Publishing House! 
100,000 Catalogues, 
New, EnNtarczp any Revisep—Now Reapy 
FOR DistTRIBurTIon. 
Superior Inducements to the Public! 


2a A new and sure plan or obtaining GOLD and SIL- 
VEK WATCHES, and oi ber valuable Prizes. Full particulars 
given in Catalogues, which will be sent free to all apon 
application. 
aluable Gifts, worth from 50 cents to $100, guaranteed 
to each purchaser. $100,000 in Gifts have been distributed 
to my patrons within the past six months—$150,000 to be 
distributed during the next six months. 
The inducements offered Agents are more liberal than 
those of any other house in the business 
Having been in the Publishing and Bookselling business 
for the last eight years, my experience enables me to con- 
duct the Gift Eaterprise with the greatest satisfaction to 
all. 
aap AGENTS WANTED in every Town and County. 
For full partieulars address DUANE RULISON, 
Quaker City Publishing House, 
35 South Third Street, 
000 Philadelphia, Pa. 


Se  ——— 


New Hand-Books. 
E have just published New Editions of the 
following indispensable Works—price, pre- 
paid by mail, only 50 cents each 
HOW FO WRITE; 
A New Pocxer Manca or Composition snp Lerrer 
Writine. Just the thing for everybody who writes 


Business Letters, Love Letters, 
Family Letters, Notes and Cards, and 
Friendly Letters, Newspaper Articles. 


HOW TO TALK; 


A New Pocxer Manvat op Convensation anp Draate. 
Exceeding usefal to every one who would talk 


Correctly, In Debating Society, 
Fluently. and At Public Meetings, 
Eloquently, On all Occasions. 


HOW TO BEHAVE; 


A New Pockxer Manvat or Repceucan FEnquverrt anp 
Guipe To Conrect PERso! Hasrrs. Go .d Manners 


At Home, In Conversation 
Ata Party, In the Company of Ladies, 
At Table, In Courtship. 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS ; 


A New Pocsst Wayvat or Practica, Arrains ayp Gripe 
To Svcczss iw Lire. Buying, Setling and Choice <f Pur- 
suits. 
In the Store, For the Clerk, 
On the Farm, For the Farmer-Boy, 
Every where, For all Business Men. 
“HOW TO WRITE,” “HOW TO TALK,” “HOW TO 
BEHAVE,” and “HOW TO DO BUSINESS’’—bound in 
one large, handsome gilt volume. Sent, prepaid, by rmst 
mam for $1 50. Address FOWLER & WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 





Piano Music for Parlor Dances. 
A CHOICE BOOK FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 

THE HOME CIRCLE—A collection of Marches, Waltzes, 
Polkas, Schottisches, Redowas, Quadrilles, Contra Dances, 
&c. Arranged for the Pianoforte, and coaprising the most 
popular Dance Music. Price only $1 50; in eloth, $2. Sent 


by mail. 
206 Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO , Boston. 





Pianofortes. 


IGHTE & BRADBURYS, Piano Forts 
Manvracturzers, 421 BROOME STREET, 
NEW YORK.—We desire to call the My oe of the trade 
and of the public to our Piano justl 
nounced onpesien to all others in vena aioe 7 
purity of tone— , also, a peculiar singing quality, 
with the human voice: they 
are ly called the “Organ, or Vocal Plano.” 
s trade with the Patemt Arch Wrest Plank, they will 
stand in tune in all climates. Weg tee our cust 
that no efforts that a long life experience, untiring industry 
will be spared to maintain for our 
world-wide reputation as “‘ the best piano,”’ 
and that of intrinsic value to a piano 
will be found in ours. All orders with which we are favored 
will be promptly and faithfully attended to. 000 


SUPERIOR PIANOFORTES. 
PIANOS ! PIANOS ! 
(Equal to any First Preminm Instruments in the Union.) 


John C. Fox & Co., Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
WAREROOMS 86 WALKER STREET, N. Y. 

THE UNDERSIGNED invite the srecial 
attention of dealers and others to their 
Very SUPERIOR PIANOFORT™, warranted to 
stand im tene and tone in say climate. 
These lostruments are made from » new scale, and are un- 
strength in their manufacture, purity, sweet 
and pee! of tone throughout the entire register, 

touch, and also yt he magi quality 
by those of amy other makers. Extraordinary 
will be offered Dealers, and a saving of 
cent. guaranteed ail purchasers. Those in 
instrument are invited to an examina 
r Pianos before brying. Second-hand Pianos for 
rent. JOHN C. FOX & OO 
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86 Walker Street, New York. 
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Furniture, &c. 


99] WINDOW 90] 
e FURNITURE e 





Kelty, Brothers, & Lum, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WINDOW SHADES, 
IMPORTERS OF 
Lace and Muslin Curtains, 


BROCATELLES, SATIN DELAINES, 


Reps, Damasks, Cornices, Bands, Loops, Tassels, and all 
Goods pertaining to the 


UPHOLSTERY BUSINESS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


DO] sroaawas,x.x. QOY 


201-206 


Furniture! Furniture ! 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


H. P. DEGRAAF, 
NO. 87 BOWERY, 
EXTENDING THROUGH 10 No. 65 Carysrm Stkeer, New 
York, 
Where will be found the largest and most extensive assort- 
ment in the city. 

AN Furniture guaranteed as represented. 

Bz Bills of $25 Retailed at Wholesale Prices, 

One Hundred and Fifty Hands constantly employed in 
manafacturing. All stock laid in for wer Case. It com- 
prises in part, 

ROSEWOOD, MAHOGANY AND WALNUT 
PARLOR FURNITURE, 
In Brocade, Brocatelle, De Laine, Plush and 
Hair Cloth, 
ROSEWOOD, MAHOGANY AND ENAM- 
ELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE 
IN SETS. 
From Twenty to One Hundred and Fifty Dollars. 
ALSO 
CANE SEAT AND COMMON FURNITURE 
In great variety. 
A large assortment ot 
Gilt and Mahogany Mirrors, 
SPRING AND CURLED HAIR MATTRESSES 
Patent Premium Sofa Bedsteads, 
With Spring and Hair Mattresses attached, X&e., &e. 
SZ Steamboats and Hotels Furnished. -@@ 
Dealers will! find it to their interest to 


GIVE US A CALL 
199-206 


Drygoods, &c. 


STRANG, ADRIANCE & CO., 
355 Broadway, 


Will make the following important addition to their 
EXTENSIVE AND SELECT REfAIL STOCK 
or 


Foreign and Domestic Drygoods, 
Per recent Steamers, vir : 
VERY RICH VELVET ROBES. 
Entirely new and choice styles, the most superb goods of 
their Season’s Importation. Rich Silk Robes and silks by 
the yard. 
MERINOS, OTTOMANS, DELAINES, POPLINS, 





Plaids, M Goods, Housekeeping Goods, Laces, Fm- 
br oideri Hosiery, Gloves, Under-Garments, Robes de 
Chambre, 1 India Camel’s Hair and other Shawls. 


ALSO, FROM AUCTION, 
At full 60 per cent. under cost of Importation, 
SILK ROBE, VELVE ROBES. 
Silks by the yard from 65 cts. to $1 10, Merinos, De 
Laives, Plaid, Laces, Embroideries, Hosiery, Gloves, Under- 


Garments, Lace Cartain, Shawls, &c. 
26 - STRANG, ADRIANCE & CO. 





Warm Clothing. 
i now offer large assortments of Fali and 
Winter Clothing, just manufactured, in our 
best styles, consisting in part of 
E3QUIMAUX BEAVERS 
MOSCOW BEAVERS, 
EIDER DOWN BEAVERS, 
MAGENTA BEAVERS, 
PRESIDENT BEAVERS, 
CLARENDON BEAVERS, 
DREADNAUGHT BEAVERS. 
Also, complete suite of all styles of CASSIMERE and 
B aver suits, aad all the late styles Velvet and Cashmere 
Vestings, &c., &e. 
BOY’S CLOTHING 
AND bn, none oar — . 
in t variety, at the lowest prices o e trade. 
“? " PD DEVLIN & CO., 
206 Nos, 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 








Medical, &c. 








Partial Deafness, Discharges from the Ear, 
NOISES IN THE HEAD, CATARRH, 


And all diseases of the Throwt, EYE and EAR permanently 
cured by DRS. LIGHTHILL, No. 27 Bond &t., N. Y. 
aa Pamphiets sent gratia. 000 


“Bouquet Imperial Parisien,’’ 
J new French Perfume, unsurpassed in 
fr 


rance, at E. DUPUY’S Family Drug 
Stuere, Bro« dway. (00 
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THE 
OF 

Genuine Remedies 

AT 


READ 


TO BE 


MEDICAL 


742 BROADWAY. 


OBTAINED 
AGENCY, 
NEW YORK. 


THE 


NO 





A POWERFUL PURIFIER FOR THE BLOOD, 
WHICH WILL 
EFFECTUALLY ERADICATE 
ALL 
HUMORS AND IMPURITIES FROM 
THE SYSTEM, 
REMOVE THE EFFECTS OF 
MERCURY AND DISEASE, 
DESTROY 


BAD 


BLOTCHES AND PIMPLES 
ON THE FACE, &o., &e 
his Medicine acts powerfully on the Bioop, a rows 
the impure matter through the 
PORES OF THE SKIN 
THUS 
ffectually Removing it from the System. 
Its use cannot fail to 
PROLONG LIFE 
AND 
PRESERVE HEALTH. 
Sufficient to Cleanse the entire System. 
Sent (free) to any address, on the reoeipt of Five Dollars, 


For sale only by 
K. CRUGER, 
No 
COCOAINA!  COCOAINA! 
A COMPOUND OF COCOANUT OIL, 
BUT 
DR. BENJAMIN’S HAIR RESTORATIVE, 


that will 


Mepical AG 


742 BrRoapway 


ENT 
New York«K. 


KNOWN AS 


Ix the only preparation in the world 


RESTORE THE HAIR! 


W onvDER- 


re ally 


Its RENOVATING POWERS ARE TRULY 
FUL—NONE NERD BE BALD 
Who will try this remedy, and persevere | 
to give it chance to 
Operate on the Roots of the Hair, 
AND 


RENEW THEIR NATURAL LIFE AND VIGOR. 


n it long enongh 


rm r ry YT ‘ 
rRY IT ONCE 
and you wil! be satisfied to continue It will also CLEANSE 
THE HAIR, and impart to it a Bravriro, BricnTNEss, 


AND RENDER IT 
SOFT, GLOSSY, LUXURIANT, 
AND INCLINED TO CURL 
As A DRpssIne Harn, 


FOR THI 


IT STANDS UNRIVALLED! 
Causing it to remain in any cesfred position 
BOLD ONLY RY 


K. CRUGER, MepicaL AGENT, 
No. 742 Broapway, New Yorx, 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 
THE CONCENTRATED CURE, 
A CERTAIN AND Powrrrvrt Remepy ror WRAK- 
NESS OF THE PROCREATIVE ORGANS. 
It is prepared by 
AN EMINENT PHYSICIAW OF THIS CITY, 
AND HAS LONG BEEN KNOWN HERE AS 
THE ONLY REMEDY 


that would surely and permanently restore, to a Natura 
State of Health and Vigor, persons weakened by excess, or 
by the early Indiscretions of Youth. 

Although not many months have elapsed since it was 
first generally introduced by means of extensive adver- 
tising, 

Ir 1s Now CvRrING 
a vast number of 
THE UNFORTUNATE 
Who, having been led to 
MAKE A TRIAL OF ITS VIRTUES, 
are rapidly recovering their wonted 
Health and Strength. 
This preparation is not 
A STIMULANT, 
BUT 
A Purely Medicinal Remedy. 
The afflicted are invited to try it. 
If WILL SURELY CURE. 

Send for a Circular first, read it carefully, and then you 

wilt send for the Medicine 
Prick, PER VIAL, 


Can be sent by mail. One vial will le 


Onze Doar. 

ta month. 
SOLD ONLY 

CRUGER, 


No. 742 Broapway, 


ny 


Medical Agent, 
Nrw 


K. 


Yor« 





A PLEASANT STIMULANT 


For the GENITAL ORGANS can be obtained b 
to the Agent as above. 
FREE BY MAIL. 


SENT 





TO THE FUBb iC. 


so hit ’ 
stablished in ¢ 


al 
CARD 
The Medical Agency being « or with 
an EMINENT PHYSICIAN of this city, the mtr » may 
rely on the genuine intrinsic value of the remedies sold 
them 


As Aoent, | KNOW THE MeEDICINEs 
GENUINE PREPARATIONS. 
K. CRUGER, 
No. 742 Bro 
Dealers sending » cash order 
ing to at least $26, will be advertieed 
a@aving them for sale. 


TO BE 
Agent, 
ADWAY, New 

for thease Me 
in their locality as 


York. 


icin¢ea, amount 


LIST 





FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





CHAMPAGNE. 














|C.MELETTA&C® NewYork. 


| 
ft Sole Agent sfor the United States & C amada, 


Shee eat ag e@Yie 
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THE UNDERSIGNED solicit the orders of the public, for the Wines RUINART, PERE & FILS. 


194-206 


C. MELETTA & C0., 


53 Beaver Street. 





5,000 Agents Wanted, 


je sell four new inventions. Agents have made 
over $25,000 on one—better than all other 


ar agencies. Send four stamps and get 80 pages par- 
ticulars, gratis : 
205 217 EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


FOUSEL’S PABULUM VITZ&! 
THE 
FRENCH 


THE CURR OF 


GREAT REMEDY 


FOR 


CONSUMPTION, 


BRONCHITIS, BLEEDING OP THE LuNGs, CrrRONIC 
CovucH, SORENESS OF THE CHEsT, CoLps, 


ASTHMA, AND ALL AFFECTIONS OF 
THE LuNGs AND AIR PASSAGES. 


This admirable preparation possesses all the medicinal 
properties eo long sought for by the profession in the treat- 
ment of pulmonary disease, in a highly concentrated form. 
It is the diseovery of an eminent French physician and 
chemist, who, after many years’ patient research, has 
succeeded in producing a remedy more agreeable and 
effective than any yet offered to the public in this coun- 
try. This volatile preparation will vigorate the entire 
system, and restore the healthy functions to all the organs 
of the body. Jt has proved itself to be the only remedy known 
that can arrest the de t of tubercles wn the lungs, or 
restore the vital functions of those organs to their normal 
condition. A beneficial resalt is immediately experienced 
by its use, and the patient feels and realizes ari improve- 
meut after the first dose. It can be administered to the 
most delicate and feeble with perfect safety and certain 
relief. The testimonies of its efficacy include the names 
of eminent Physicians, Chemists and respectable citizens. 

Dr. A. A. Hayes, the eminent Massachusetis State As- 
sayer, says: *‘ This preparation, by chemical analysis, was 
proved to be free from Opium or any of its compounds ; 
nor were any of the Alkaloids present. It — not con- 


Miscellaneous. ¥ 


fh 2. 2 on. 2. 
BROTHER JONATHAN’S 
Patent Furniture Polish 


Will polish all kinds of varnished Furniture, from acom- 
mon Chair to a Rosewood Piano, removes all dirt, grease, 
scratches or marks of all kinds, and dries immediately, 
making old furniture look equal to new. It is applied with 
a piece of cotton flannel. It is ten times cheaper and better 
than varnish—warranted to give satisfaction or money 
refunded. 

For rale at all the principal Drug and Furniture Stores. 

Only 26 cts. per bottle. Try it. Travelling and local 
Agents wanted 

Also for sale Davis & Kidder’s celebrated Electric Ma- 
chines. J. B. HARLOW, Agent, 


205 _— 208 Broadway, New Yo rk. 
300 Agents Wanted. 
15 o* PER MONTH can be made, and no 
»”) humbug or risk. The business is new, 
e.ay aid honorable. For particula:s address M. M. SAN- 
BORN, Brasher Falls, N. Y. 206 
James S. Davis, 
OG ue MERCHANT, and Broker in 
China Silks, Raw and Thrown Silk, Fire 
Crackers, Matting, &c., No. 166 —: near Maiden 
Lane, New York, 
Manilla Cheroots, ae. 


‘Saleratus. 
dae who want perfectly wholesome Saleratus, 
will inquire for that manufactured by the un- 
dersigned, which cannot be excelled in strength and purity, 
as we guarantee it to be free frem any trace of deleterious 
matter. For sale to the trade by 
205-217 JOHN DWIGHT & O©O., No. 11 Old Rip. 








tain any mercurial or mineral subst ist 
wholly of volatile, diffasable agents, which afford vapors 
fr reely at a moderate temperature. Most of the substances 
present are officinally used in alleviating pulmonary dis- 
ease; but the device by which they are combined is new 
and original, and adapts the compound to inhalation or 
other modes of administration.’’ 

It is sold at the low price of 50 cents and $1 per bottle, 
thus placing it within the reach of all classes. The medi- 
cine can be taken with or without an Inhaler. Price of 
Inhaler, $1. F. J. LAFORME, Sole Agent, Boston, Mass. 
M. 8. BURR & O©O., General Agents, No. 26 Tremont 
street, Museum Building, Boston, ana for sale by all Drug- 
gists. Circulars with testimonials of its efficacy can be had 

‘the Agents. 197-222 


‘It is Not a Dye! 


ULES HAUEL’S Eau ATHENIENNE OR HAIR 

Restorer changes gray hair and whiskers to 
a beautiful life color, prevents the hair falling off, causes 
anew growth, where baldness exists, of soft, luxuriant 
hair, contains no deleterious properties, and will not soil 
the skin or linen. Its beautifying effects ere perceptible in 
a very few a pleations. Sold by all Druggists, and by 
Jotes Haver Pe. , No. 704 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. 
O medicine-chest should be unprovided with 
these twin curatives. They are more emi- 
nently adapted to the internal and external failings of the 
human organization than any two medicines that have yet 
been discovered. They both attack the seat of disease, and 
not only temporarily remove but permanently eradicate 
Sold at the manufactory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, 
and by all druggists, at 25 cts., 63 cts., and si per box or 
pot. 





BURNETT’S 
Supert 
uperior Extracts 
or 

Lemon, popeh, Rose, 
Orange, Celer Cloves, 
Ginger, Vanill Nutmeg, 
Nectarine, Almona’ Cinnamon. 


POR FLAVORING 
¢ Mange, 


Sauces, §c. 


Custards, Pies, Blan 


Gravies, 


Ice Creams, Jellies, 

&e. 

The superiority of these Extracts consists in their 
Perfect Purity and Great Strength. 


are entire! 


Sowps, 


The free mas oils and 


from the poison< 


acids which enter into the composition of many of the 


factitions fruit flavors now in the market. They are 


hil scentrated, have all the freshness and delica 
of the fraits from which they are prepared, and are 
less expensive. 
Joseph Burnett & Co. Manufacturers and Proprietors, 
- For sale by the trade generally. 
206-13 
Beautiful! Beautiful! Beautiful ! 


Delightful! Delightful! Delightfal! 
Elegant! Elegant! Elegant! 
SOFT FRENCH TALLOW 
FOR THE HAIR. 


Tue Beauv Ipeat or tue Tormer. 
A perfect gem for Ladies’ and Children’s use. A first- 
class article for the Beauty, Fashion and Respectability. 


Hair a silky glors and softness. As you 
remains. The best pee epasatin m for the 
Two boxes sent to any address for $1 

ISABEL SCIPLE, 22 Ann Street, N. ¥. 


Imparte ty the 

the Hair ao it 

Hair in the world. 
24-2716 MRS 


dress 
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A PAMPHLET oF ADVICE, 


HOW TO PROCURE LETTERS PATENT 


For new inventions, furnished free on application to 
2038-206 MUNN & OO., No. 87 Park Row, New York. 
Important to Billiard Saloon Proprietors. 
WELLINC’S 
COMPRESSED IVORY BILLIARD BALLS 
Have now been in use nearly five years. They are war- 
ranted not to get out of round, will never want recoloring, 
will not chip, and are ered much superior to an 
others made. Assorted sizes only $6 set; 15 Ball Poo 
$25 per set ; 2 inch Bagatelle Balls, $6 per set, forwarded 
to any part of the United Sta tes and Canadas on receipt of 

the money. Ivory Balls of all sizes. 
205-12 WILLIAM M. WELLING, 430 Broome St., N. Y. 


Will Shortly Close, 
CHURCH’S 
“HEART OF THE ANDES.” 
Now on exhibition at the STUDIO BUILDINGS, No. 15 
Tenth Street, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues. Open from 
84.™M to5 P. M., and from 7 to 10 evenings. 
Adwiesion 25 cents. J. MoCLURE. 























_% 206 
EWI8 & GEBERT, zg SIX FOR $9, 
Excelsior Shirt Manu- On $1 50 Eacn. 
facturers, We are the only manu- 
469 Broa !way, facturers of the genuine 
between Grand and 2 New York Mills Muslin 
Broome Sts. Shirts, made to order, at 
Six New York Mills Mus- $1 50 each. 
lie Shirts, with fine Linen | Z% EVERY SHIRT 
Bosoms, made to order, Z SOLD AT 
and ™ | THIS ESTABLISHMENT IS 
warranted to fit. warranted in every re«pect. 
= queen 
LEWIS & GEBERT, = PAPER COLLARS, 
469 Broadway, ot all 
between 5 styles and sizes, 
Grand and Broome Streets. | len for 25 cents. 
201-208 





260 How to Live Cheap. », 960 


In order to effect a great saving in your house! eeping, 

purchase your 

TEAS, WINES, GROCERIES AND 
PROVISIONS, 


of all kinds, at the immense establishment of 


THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


260 Greenwich Street, corner of Murray. 
Having just added 


Two Large Stores 


to his former premises, each of which would alone be ol 
greater extent than any other house in the @ line in the 
city; he has now accommodations for ¢ an immense 
trade; and, being a wholesale and retail dealer, he is ena- 
bled to Gx his priees at a remarkably low rate. 201-218 





REMOVAL. 








HELAN’S IMPROVED BILLIARD TA 
BLES AND COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 


PATENTED FEB. 16, 1 28, 1856; DEO. 
1857 ; JAN it ‘ash ; NOV. 16, 1858. 
29, 1859. 
For sale only by the mane‘ 
O’CONNOR & 
63, 66, 67 and 69 
late of 61 and 6 


MICH. 
. 786 avd 788 — -% New York. 


ULCANIZED RUBBER ELASTIC FA- 
BRICS.—The undersigned has now in store, 


And the een 





at wholesale onl T gt yt y from his factories 
in the United and from the manufactories 
abroad, large quaetitiee of 

SHIRRED ELASTIC FABRICS, 
embracing all made b 


—— weaving, braiding, sew- 
including all 

a Ganrens, Conps, 
and will rasp wih nthe authority to pe dg 
ture or _ and sell 
Fabrics. All such stamps have a fac aaed wa y pames 
without which no goods can be pr sa ae neg in the U: 
States during the lifetime of Goodyear’s -y may 


Principal Werehouse, No. 28 Cortlandt St., N.'Y 


ing, or however uni 
Corus, Wes, Tarss, 


t license 


194-207 
A Saving of Sixty per Cent, 


BY GOING UP STAIRS, 
BEST FRENCH YOKE. 
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RETAIL AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Six ror $9; orn $1 60 BACH. 
Reavy Maps, aut Sizes, 1x Custom STYLE OR 
ORDER. 
Mabe or nest York Miriis Mvusuin and Fine 
LINEN, 
AND WARRANTED AS Goop A Surmt as SOLD IN 
Retart Stores at $2 50 RAcH. 
THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN BE 
Mane, #2 BACH. 
500 Dozen Enouisu Srix Scarps, $1 50. 
AND New Sryies. 
200 Dozen Scorcen Woot Scarrs, 50 Cents. 
New Sryies. 
100 Dozen Sotrp Gotp Scarr Prins, $3 50. 
Just Recervep rrom Lonpon. 
50 Dozen Piatrep Scarr Prxs, Att Prices. 
Best Turer-pry Liven CoLiars, 
rer Dozen, $1 75. 
Surrt PATTERNS, CUT To Fit, AT 50 CENTS. 
&—Those who think I cannot make a good shirt for 


$1 per doren are mistaken. Here is the csst cf one dozen 
$15 fine shirts 


30 yards of York Mills muslin, a+ nase ote 9a0 SE 35 


ALso, 


7 yards of fine linen, at 50 cts. per yard...........++- bo 
Making and cutting. ..........ccccccesscsseceeseees 6 0 
Laundry, $1; buttons and cotton, 60 ot... 204 coco 3B 
Profit......+. Coccceccocedioses bs sece ecccecscess ~«. 265 

Total ......+.0. COscees ecececceces secccesecers S18 OO 


shirts. I warrant a good _ to be paid to the 
exprees company on receipt 
PAVARD from " 
No. 887 Broadway, up stairs, 
*$208-216 t Between te and Walker Ste. 
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PATENTED NOV. 1, 1859. 
409 Broadway, N. Y. 


























Ballou’s French Yoke Shirt Emporium, 
409 Broapway, N. Y. 


Premium Shirt Manufacturers 
AND 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 
IN 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


made Shirts, in quantities, constantly on hend ; 
made to order from measures. Wholesale orders 
solicited. Ai\so private orders. 


BALLOU BROTHERS, 
409 Broadway, N Y. 


F 


— 204 2,ldaw 
Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines. 


Metnopist Boox Concern, 

200 Munperry Sreeet, New York. 

in constant receipt of inquiries from our brethren, 
Sewing Machines, with requests tor 

ur we ha in conjunction with some lady 
carefully and hly examined the varicus 

e ie bythe Wm for family sewing, and find 











i 


the Wueeize & Wason Manvracrvrine 
, New ¥: to fully combine the 
of a goo! instrument, such as we can confi- 
recommend. 
wing seen so favorable results from their use, in our 
and the households of our friends, we are desirous that 
benefits should be shared by all our brethren, and 
have interested ourselves in their behalf. 


Ha 
é 








With best wishes, your brethren, 
ABEL Tos. CARLTON, 
James Flor, J. Porr 
Dante, Wisk, J. Bunz. Epwarpa, 
Dav@ Trxxy, Ws. A. Cox. 
208-2060 
THIS SUPERIOX, 
C Os¢ Strong-bodied, 
ae 2 delicate 
flavored 
'g, ve) Mountain 
Coffee, 
Sey C & C y* For sale by 
Cormzat & Co., 
cS c No. 5 Beaver 
 ) Street. 
208-2150 
Tiffany & Co., 
Late 


TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 

Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware’ 
Bronses, Clocks, Rich Porcelain articles of Art and Luxury 
No. 560 Broapwar, New Yorx. 

Hovse in Pana, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 


Forty Dollars per Month. 
AGENTS wanted to travel and solicit 
orders for the celebrated patent 


Fifteen Dollar Sewing Machine. 








Salary $4) month, with all expenses . For sample 
for return postage. J. M. DAGGETT? & CO., 
204.2060 Boston, Maes. 
Fullerton's Gents’ House. 


HIRTS made toorder. Falland Winter Under 
Garments. Hosiery, Gloves, Scarfs, Cravats, 
&o! Broadway. 200-2120 


HAMPTON’S COMPOUND DIURETIC 
PILLS. 


KR. HAMPTON’S 
COMPOUND DIURETIC PILLS 


CURE GRAVEL. 
DR. HAMPTON’S 
COMPOUND DIURETIC PILLS 





CURE GLEET. 
DR. HAMPTON’S 
co UND DIURETIC PIL 
CURE STRI E. 
SAMPTON’S 
COMPOUND 


re ee PILLS 
CURE LEUCORRHGA. 
DR. HAMPTON’S 


COMPOUND DIURETIC PILLS 
CURE ALL DISEASES 
OF THE BLADDER, KIDNEYS AND SEX- 
UAL ORGANS. 
DR. RAMPTON’S 


COMPOUND DIURETIC PILLS 
Are ».dorsed, and used in the practice of 
Phyecians , for the cure of the above diseases. 
Wrea Tecommend a preparation, sufferers 


bb rid no longer hesitate to test its efficacy. 
cop Gate Beane 
= Druggists avd Dealers 
Prepared only by bs J. T. HAMPTOY & OO., 
dg tg Philadelphia. 
Messrs. A. B. & D. SANDS & CO., Agents. bn 


Singer's Sewing Machine. 

\HE it popularity of these Machines may 

be understood when the fact is known 

that any gvod female operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 

To every tailor, dressmaker, and each large 

Say Se Se eeerataree these Machines would be in- 

M. SINGER & 00.8 Garette, a beautiful {illustrated 

pert, le bliehed. It explains all particulars about 

wing Is will be given gratis to all who apply 

for it by letter 


or : 
oo” 1 sikonn & , 463 Broadway, New York. 








FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


ee 





(Nov. 12, 1869, 





THE WAY IN WHICH FRED. DOUGLASS FIGHIS WISE OF VIRGINIA. 


“ ] have always been more distinguished Fl wg dae Sighting.” —Fred. Douglass’ Letter to the 
oches ors. 





TO SOUTHERN MERCHANTS. 


HARNDEN’S EXPRESS 
LEAVES EVERY 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY 
BY STEAMSHIP, 
FOR SAVANNAH, 
Thence, by Georgia Central Railroad, te 


MACON COLUMBUS, 

auGusta ATLANTA 

NASHVILLE, KNOXVILLE, | 

MEMPH ON 1G 

MOBILE,” NEW ORLEANS 
And all Towns in the interior of 


Tennessee. 
Every description of merchandise forwarded at low rates 

and delivered with promptness and itch 

Fer further particulars spel at the office or 

195-2070 HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 74 Broadway. 


— — SIX CORD SPOOL 





OTTON. 
ever im- 





Wonderful Improvement in Grand Pianos. 


TEINWAY & SONS invite artists and the 

public in general to call and examine their 
newly-invented OVERSTRUNG GRAND PIANQ, which, for 
power and quality of tone, is pronounced superior to any 
other Grand Pian by all who have examined it ; among 
whom are the best musical judges of the country, such as 
Gustav Batter, 8. B. Mills, R. Goldbeck, Th. Hagen (editor 
of the Musical Review), 5 + 
H. C. Timm, H. A. Wollenhaupt, A. H. Wood, and many 
others, 


STEINWAY & SONS, Manufacturers, 
0000 Nos 82 and $4 Walker Street, New York. 





ported in Strep, Sn 









the best judges in the Unitea 
Btates. 

“We have tried Evans & 
Co.’s Boar’s Head Se 
Machine Cottons, and 


M 
- ©. CARVILLE, Sole 
Retail, J. Datxyurce 841 





, Saponifier, Saponifier. 
N°E , Public or Private Institution should 
be without this economical and ready Soap 


Full direetions for making Hard and Soa 
from the refase grease of the icc lee comme’ 


a Ae iron can 
y Dru Beware of 


For sale ggists and Grocers 

per mere  agloy = 4 = has = 

pr to te are 

Done pee ao 

on manufactured only by Be Pennsylvania 
ufacturing Company’s Office Penn Stree: 

Pittaburg, Pa. “ . : 


SEWING MAGHINFS. 
Ornce 505 Broapwat, New You. 
Send for s Circular 0000 


THE EMPIRE CITY 


School Furniture Establishment, 
NATHANIEL JOHNSON, Proprietor, 
490 Honsow Sramt, New Yorx. 


Modern style of School Furniture manufactured and for 
sale agabove. Iliustrated circular, with full particulars, 
forwarded cz application. 0000 


70 Bowery. 72 
BALDWIN’S 


CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT, 
THE LARGEST IN THE CiTry. 
BUILT BY WM. B. ASTOR, E%Q., FXPRESSLY FOR THE 
BUSINESS, 

Nos. 70 and 72 Bowery. 

The largest assortment of Pall and Winter Clothing of 
every variety, taste aud style ever offered, and will be sold 
leas than at eny other store in \he city. Furnishing Goods 
of every de cription. 
$40,000 SAVED YEARLY BY BEING OFF BROADWAY. 


The best artists that can be had in the world are employed 
in the custom and other vepartments of this establishment. 











& ELECTROTYPING OF FRANK LES 
LIE'S PUBLICATIONS is executed by 
+ DENYSE, 163 Wiltiew Sireet. 


Ladiga, please call and examine the children’s 
men’. 


; 203-2070 


The American Freemason’s Magazine. 


ALBERT G: MACKEY, M. A., Masonic Editor. 
J. ¥. BRENNAN, General Editor and Publisher. 


Comm with No. 26, to be dated January 2, 1860, will 
be published every Monday in WEEKLY PARTS of 32 pages 
pad 7 Price Six . And upon every Weduesday suc- 


— the fourth Monday of each mouth, commencing 
with No. 256, to be issued the 26th January, 1860; it will also 
be published in MONTHLY PARTS of 128 pages each. 
Price 25 cents. 

Single subscriptions per annum to either issue, $3 in ad- 
vance. To clubs of raw either issue wiil be put at $2 each 
subseriber, in advance Rees 4 subscribers should address 
the Publisher, box 4217 Post 

will address HEND) 


204-2160 


Smith and Wesson’s Seven-Shooter. #8 





J. W. STORRS, Agent, 


121 Chambers Street, N. Y. 


HIS PISTOL is the lightest one in the world 
that has force; weight ten ounces; is loaded 
quicker than other pistols are capped ; sure fre under al! 
circumstances; can remain loaded any length of time with! 
out injary, is not liable to get out of order ; is per‘ectly 
safe to carry. 206 -2310 


OUR MUSICAL FRIEND. 
The Pioneer of Cheap Music in America. 


12 pages usual full size of Music weekly for 10 cents, 
CONTAINING 


Music that is Popular, 


GOOD, 
NOT DIFFICULT, 
ORIGINAL 


AND 
SELECTED, 


FOR THE VOICE, 
THE SALON, 
THE BALL-ROOM. 


Fach number contains from five to eight pieces. All the 
best composers of the country write for the ‘“ Frrenp;’’ 
everything that is new appears in it. A supply sufficient 
for the voices and piano of the Home Circle, at an insignifi 
cant cost, will be found in the “‘ Frrewp.’? Sent by mail 
for $5 a year, and in proportion for a shorter period. 

The First and Second Volumes, comprising 17 Nos., or 204 
pages each, viz: No. 1 to 17—No. 18 to 4, elegantly 
boand in Cloth, Gilt Cases, can be had at $2 40 a piece 
Publishers and proprietors, C. B. SEYMOUR & CO., 107 
Nassau Street, New York. 

Removed from 13 Frankfort Street. 








! 200-2060aw 
GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 


At Reduced Prices. 


READ WHAT A DISTINGUISHED MAN SAYS. 


“T take | ame in saying that the Grover and Baker 
Sewing Machines have more than sustained my expectation. 
After trying and returning others, I have three of them in 
operation in my different places, and, after four years’ 
trial, have no fault to find.’”’—Hon. J. A. Hammond, Senator 
of South Carolina 

495 Broadway, New York; 18 Summer Street, Boston; 
730 Chearut Street, Philadelphia; 181 Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore; 58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati; 11 Cam» 
Street, New Orleans, and 249 Kiog Street, Charleston; 
118 Montgomery street, Sen Francisco. 

Aa SEND FOR «a CIRCULAR. -@B 


203 206 


NEW YORK TYPE FOUNDRY, 
CHARLES T. WHITE & CO. 


65 Beekman Street, cor. Gold. 


Book, News, Job and Fancy Type, 
MADE OF THE VERY B&ST MATERIAL, 
ConsTaNTLY ON HAND IN Fonts TO surr PURCHASERS. 
Also 
BORDERS, ORNAMENTS 
BRASS AND METAL RULE, 
Presses, Chases, Cases, Galleys, Inks, 
And every article required in a NEWSPAPER, BOOK or 


JOB Office, for sale at the Lowmst Marker Prices, 
203-206 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO. 
INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR 
Improved Tight-Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


Which for beauty and simplicity of construction, and effi- 
ciency in working, are unequalled by any. 


500 Broapway, New Yorx. 








204-216 








T Americans can truly call to the ‘ sad 
bourne” is the Fever and Ague, and of all the 
terrible diseases to rack the brain, emaciate the form, and 
render the entire body helpless and utterly powe: none 
can, in our es claim over it. ‘the ex- 
cruciating by the afflicted is not expressi- 
ble—it is only to realized. To those who have been 
stricken down with it, a remedy of any kind mast, as a 
matter of eoume, prove of the greater interest Gos o 

most powerf: 8 cures that we know of, 

5. Hoste rraivs CELEBRATED BIFTEI In recommend- 
og it 





penthd Sesto comet ap eutean among all classes. 
Prinsipal Ageney im Mow York 13 15 Park Row. 
Six Dollars 


OR the most simple, durable, portable and 
comfortable Spring Bed Bottom in existence. 
No family can afford to be without it; Address the ‘: £l- 
liptic Bed Sprieg. Go.,”’ 378 Broadway, corner of White 


Street, for a iptive 


“This bed (Howe’s Patent), is also for sale by neat 
every res cabinet cealer th hout the Uni 
a . 


Canadas. examine it.’ 
A discount is made to e 


Professor McOmber’s | 


VEGETABLE HAIR GROWER 

Is warranted the best preparation in the worki for 
Hair to Bald Heads, 
Stopping Hair from falling out, eradicating Dandruff, grow 
ing Moustaches, Whiskers, &c. 
McOMBER & CO., Prornterors, 
Buffalo, New York. 

None genuine without a facsimile of the inventor's like- 

ness and signature on each wrapper. 


206-2160 Sold by all Druggists. 


EVERETT HOUSE, 
HAWLEY D. CLAPP, 
PROPRIETOR, 

Neurn Sipe Umion Squans, 

NEW YORK. 


206-21lo 











206-2170 


WELLS, FARGO & C0., 
NEW YORK AND CALIFORNIA 
Express and Exchange Company, 


‘A Joint Stock Company—Capital $600,000. 
OFFICE, 82 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Bostoy Orrice, 39 and 40 Court Square. 

San Francisco Orvice, corner of Montgomery and Ca'i- 
fornia 

Partapecrma Oreos, corner of Fourth and Chesnut 
Streets. 

Expresses forwsrded regularly on the 5th and 20th «of 
every month to San Francisco, connecting with ovr ov u 
}xpresses to a'l parts of California. Oregon, Washingt. 
Territory and British Columbia. Also to the Sandwich 
Islands, Pacific Coast of South America and Havana. 

Sight Excuange for sale, in sums to suit, on San Fran- 
cisco, Havana, London and Dublin. 

Collections made and Commissions atrended to at all the 
points above mentioned. 

203-215 


WELLS, FARGO & CO. 





1,750 Pages. Price $6 50. 


G. & C. MERRIAM, 


204-2070 Ppringfield, Macs. 








A. LANGE, ; 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-CLASS 
FRAMES 


AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 
MADE TO ORDER, AND RE GILDING DONE 








70 Bowery. 72 


of08, William 8t., cor, Frankfort, New York 











SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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